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throat, or open low in front, as seen in the illus- | the frent. The Lady Washington sleeve is fin- | the back and side forms be very particular to 
tration. The fichu is made of lace, and is not | ished at the elbow by a side-pleated ruffle, and is | place the perforations at the waist line evenly on 
sewed to the garment. Close the front with but- | sewed in by placing the long seam to the notch | the thread of the goods. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. tons and button-holes. The back is adjusted to | in the back part of the armhole, and the short Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 3 yards. 
Bye graceful model, of which a cut paper pat- | the figure by a seam in the middle and two side | seam to the notch in the front part. Hold the Princesse Aproy.—This pattern is in three 
tern is published, although designed for rich | forms, rounded on the edge to correspond with | sleeve toward you when sewing it in. In cutting | pieces—front, back, and pocket. The front is 
and dressy costumes, can be cut with the long straight 
put to more practical use, rae RE IE ES RSL ek ‘ - : edge laid on the edge of the 
as the basque may be made | goods, and turned back to 
high in the neck and the the notch at the top and 
sleeves lengthened to the bottom for a hem. The 
wrist. In that case it is left side laps over the right 
an appropriate pattern for the width of the hem, and 
plain wool goods, such as is finished with buttons the 
cashmere or alpaca, or for entire length; it is also cut 
very simple suits of dark with extra width, and ex- 
silk. The Lady Washing- tends nearly to the centre 
ton basque has rounded of the back. The sides of 
fronts, trimmed up the mid- the front are laid in seven 
die with the border used on side pleats turning down. 
the edge. The lace fichu, a Bind the edges, and tie 
characteristic feature of the back with tapes under the 
costumes of a century ago, pleated back. Cut the back 
is made separately, and with the long straight edge 
may be used or omitted at laid on the foid of the goods 
pleasure, In the model to avoid a seam. Make a 
given the dress is of car- treble box pleat according 
dinal red faille, with bows to the notches at the top 
and pleatings of marron down to the line of perfo- 
(chestnut) brown velvet, rations. Cut a tape twen- 
and a fichu of Valenciennes ty-four inches long, sew to 
lace. The over-skirt has the belt and on the mid- 
the new princesse front, dle perforation for draping. 
with a seam, buttons, and The lower part of the back 
bows down the middle, giv- is spread to correspond with 
ing the effect of the prin- the trained skirt. Sew to 
cesse dress. The back is the belt, and fasten over 
held in flat pleats that the seven pleats on each 
spread out low in a fan side. Cut the pocket with 
behind, similar to the fan- the single perforation laid 
pleated trained skirt worn on the fold of the goods to 
beneath it. Of course the avoid a seam, and make six 
basque and over-skirt may side pleats lengthwise. A 
be worn equally well with heading of one inch is al- 
a walking or demi-trained lowed. Place the pocket 
skirt. The back breadths on the skirt according to 
of the fan-trained skirt are the perforations. Trim the 
arranged in pleats that hold bottom of the skirt with 
all the fullness of the skirt. knife-pleating about three 
The long pleated pocket is inches wide. 
trimmed with brown velvet Quantity of material, 27 
loops below, and a shirred inches wide, 6 yards. 
ruffle at the top. The bon- Extra for pleating, 2 
net is one of the new shapes yards. 
with oddly indented brim. - Fan-TRAINED SKIRT.— 
It is made of cream-colored This pattern is in four 
felt, with a bandeau of car- pieces — front, two side 
dinal ribbon inside, a thick- gores, and back. Cut the 
et of roses on the crown, front with the long straight 
and brown velvet loops be- edge laid on the fold of the 
low. Long cream-colored goods to avoid a seam. Cut 
undressed kid gloves. two pieces like the pattern 


given of the side gores and 
back. Make eight deep 
side pleats in the line of per- 
forations across the back 
breadth, forming the fan 
train. Gather the top of 
the same breadth, and sew 
to the belt. The front and 
side gores have no fullness 
at the top. A quarter of 
an inch is allowed for 
seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 
inches wide, 10 yards. 


Lady Washington Basque, Princesse 
Apron, and Fan-trained Skirt. 











DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuts suit comprises three 
articles—Lady Washington 
basque, princesse apron, and 
fan-trained skirt. 

Lapy WasHINGTON 
Basque.—This pattern is 
in six pieces—front, two 
side forms, back, sleeve, 
and fichu. The parts are 
notched to prevent mis- 
takes in putting the pat- 
tern together. The per- 
forations show where to 
baste the seams, to take 
up the darts and the cross 
basque ‘seam, and to turn 
back the front forming the 
low throat, and the size 
and form of the under part 
of the sleeve. The edges 
of the different parts of the 
pattern that are not per- 
forated have one-quarter of 
an inch allowed for seams. 
An outlet of an inch is al- 
lowed for the perforated ing-point, if the material be 
seams. The front is round- not dry. He found that 


ed, and fitted with two darts LADY WASHINGTON BASQUE, PRINCESSE APRON, AND FAN-TRAINED SKIRT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. cochineal red on wool was 


and @ cross basque seam. [Cut Pager Patterns of the Lady Washington Basque, Princesse Apron, and Fan-trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust decidedly weakened, but not 
It can be worn closed to the easure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five ta for the entire Suit, Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.) bleached, after a week's 





Effect of Freezing 
upon the Colors of 
Fabrics. 
iy reduction of the col- 

or of indigo blue on cot- 
ton by freezing, noticed by 
Kéchlin, is ascribed by Gop- 
pelsréder to ozone in the 
air, which, as he found by 
experiments, to act at tem- 
peratures below the freez- 

















exposure to ozone; aniline black remained un- 
changed; aniline brown on cotton became yellow- 
ish-orange; fuchsine, aniline blue and violet, cor- 
alline, and iodine green were bleached, as well as 
dye-wood lakes, and even Turkey red. Ozone is 
also very effective in developing certain colors. 
Aniline black from chloride of aniline, sal ammo- 
niac, thickening, sulphide of copper, and chlorate 
of potash is developed by it in from 1 to 14 hours, 
The Gramme machine is suggested for the pro- 
duction of ozone. 
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2G Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for October 21 contains a trenchant 
Political Cartoon, “* TILDEN SPELLS REFORM,” 
and two beautiful engravings, entitled “ UNLOAD- 
ING A FRENCH HERRING BoaT AT BOULOGNE” 
and“ THE Bass Rock.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER'S WEEKLY 
for October 28. 











X@ Cut Paper Patterns of the two new and 
distinguished Fall and Winter Suits illustrated 
on the first page and page 700 of the present 
Number, viz., the Lady Washington Basque, 
Princesse Apron, and Fan-trained Skirt, and the 
Long Double-breasted Sacque, Over-Skirt with 
Diagonal Front, and Walking Skirt, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each 
entire suit. Ten Cents extra for Postage to the 
British Provinces. For List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement in previous 
Numbers. 





TH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will coz- 
tain an unusually large and rich variety of full- 
sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
numerous Fall and Winter Sacques, Cloaks, and 
other Wrappings for Ladies and Children ; La- 
dies’ House and Street Dresses ; Children’s Hats ; 
Ladies’ Lingerie; Knitted and Crochet Hoods ; 
Fancy-work Articles, Monograms, etc., etc. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions, 





THE RECREATION OF THE 
ELDERS. 


N too many households every thing re- 

volves around the younger members, and 
the older ones are apt to be overlooked. 
They have had their day, it is argued, and 
the new generation must have theirs. It is 
all important that youth should be happy, 
for youth is passing, and the days once un- 
improved by happiness can never be regain- 
ed; all important that these young people 
should grow up with temperaments uncloud- 
ed by the experience or the remembrance 
of sorrow and trouble. 

So if there is sorrow in the house, it is 
hidden from the young, and nobody thinks 
of hiding it from the old; their advice, in- 
deed, is wanted concerning it. If there is 
pleasure to be had, it is given to the young, 
and nobody dreams of depriving them of it 
for the sake of the old—the old ought to 
have done with frivolity. 

And yet a humaner second thought would 
be that the old people have but a little time 
left with us, and it is equally important to 
crowd that time with happiness. They 
have before them the dark descent, inevita- 
ble and almost immediate; any day may be 
their last, any illness fatal. “The young 
may die, but the old must,” says the prov- 
erb; and whether death be a blessing or 
otherwise, ‘t is the last of earth, and it would 
seem as if no effort should be spared to make 
that last one long scene of enjoyment. 

Of course it is not without difficulty to 
earry such a theory into daily execution, 
partly for the reason that the restless ener- 
gy and vitality of the young go far toward 
securing that pleasure for themselves, and, 
at any rate, toward initiating it, while the 
old have ceased to feel that spur; thus hap- 
piness must be made for the old, and that 
when the constant and unavoidable demands 
of the household leave but little time for 
looking out for any such thing, commonly 
considered superfluous, as the pleasures of 
those that can not look out for themselves, 
and so the time in which to do it must be 
made too. 

Perhaps in this light it would not be amiss 
for the old to consider that they have a right 
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to enjoyment, and to arrange for it person- 
ally more than has been customary with 
them. It is not impossible, though they 
may feel it so at first, to lend the slow years 
fleet feet. Surely it is not necessary that 
because they are old, the rest of life should 
be a blank to them. It is not unreasonable 
that they should desire to fill their purpose- 
less days with something more than rising 
up and lying down. 

We have many a time looked at one and 
another elderly person and wished it were 
in our power to brighten the remnant of 
their days. Their share in the usual house- 
hold happiness is, perhaps, a great deal to 
them; but it is always a thing aside; they 
are hardly directly and personally concern- 
ed. Doubtless the little grandchildren are 
an unfailing delight in their daily develop- 
ment. They have an interest in the news of 
the day, though it does not concern itself 
with them; but it seems a shame thas all 
their share in the pastime of life should be 
80 vicarious, a thing enjoyed by proxy, should 
be almost exclusively impersonal. 

We think if these elderly people would 
reflect upon the subject, they would see that 
they would not only be affording themselves 
pleasure, but those about them also—those 
who are responsible for their happiness, but 
hardly able to insure it if it requires any 
departure from necessary household routine 
—if they should take the matter into their 
own hands, and set about amusing them- 
selves. Nothing is easier; there are a score 
of ways open to them; and it is never too 
late to learn. How many scholars, already 
old, have employed their age in learning a 
new language! “The better prepared I am 
for hiving all the honey of earth,” said some 
worthy, “the better prepared I shall be for 
enjoying myself in heaven, and I expect 
Hebrew and Syriac and Sanskrit will pave 
for my feet many a path of the shining 
streets.” How many musicians, long passed 
their prime, have solaced themselves by the 
mastery of a new instrument! We our- 
selves have known an old lady of seventy 
who, coming into contact with a lump of 
potter’s clay, began to dabble in it, and found 
herself presently making very satisfactory 
bass-reliefs of the noted people of her ac- 
quaintance, delighting herself, and pleasing 
every one else in her circle. We know, too, 
a gentleman who, when much past sixty, 
began to carry out a native propensity to 
whittle on pine sticks—the soft pine in 
which the greater part of the old Florentine 
carving was done—and is now fashioning 
the most charming carved cabinets conceiv- 
able, things fit to adorn palaces— buffets, 
panels, chairs, Byzantine screens—really en- 
chanting objects, and things not to be bought 
in any of the warehouses at any price. We 
know of another elderly person who, scorn- 
ing the tame mending and stocking-knit- 
ting wont to employ old women, has taken 
to the knitting of the coarse lace quilts to 
be laid over colors, the curtains and toilette 
cloths now so much in vogue, and who has 
succeeded in interesting the whole family in 
the progress of her work and the decoration 
of the room for which she intends it all, and 
has thus made herself one with the youn- 
gest and gayest of them all; and we know 
another who, reviving some reminiscences 
of her girlhood, employs herself on a won- 
derful needie-work, rich as Oriental tapestry, 
and has furnished her daughter’s parlor 
with exquisite stuff of her own brocading. 
And of these latter examples of willing self- 
diversion the Bazar has not been unmindful 
in ideas, suggestions, and designs, frequently 
furnished in these pages. 

Why, now, should not all the old seek such 
and similar methods of killing time to ad- 
vantage? They have usually worked so 
long and so well that it is allowed them to 
occupy themselves with work not merely 
useful, except as they choose to make it so. 
The trouble with them is that they give up, 
they abdicate, too early. Those who urge 
them to this are unwise. A woman, no mat- 
ter how old she is, is happier for being the 
mistress of her own house, and for not dele- 
gating its duties to others except as neces- 
sary to spare her strength. Let her take in 
a partner, but never quit the firm. And the 
same is true of men. The moment they re- 
linquish responsibility, they resign their 
minds to rust. If they resolve to keep up 
their interest in life by not exalting the past 
above the present, there is no reason why 
they should conduct themselves as unequal 
to any thing not beyond their merely phys- 
ical ability. They have experience, decid- 
ed tastes, and presumable wisdom to draw 
upon; and we advise them, one and all, 
whatever be their age, to make use of that 
capital. How old was Homer when, blind 
and poor, he went about singing songs that 
still delight the young and old of three thou- 
sand years afterward? Was not MILTon 
past fifty when he began his proudest task ? 
Was not DRYDEN working wonders, crip- 
pled and with an impaired memory, at sev- 
enty? Was not TiT1An still painting when 
past eighty? And did not Burron declare 





that after writing for fifty years he was still 
learning how to write? There are flowers, 
a noted observer remarks, that are sweeter 
toward the night. Although these are very 
grand and exceptional examples of the pos- 
sibilities, we are sure that all the old, ac- 
cording to the scale in which they have ap- 
proached such possibilities through youth 
and middle life, may console their age with 
work corresponding to their grade of intel- 
lect and practice. If they never cherished 
any wild dream of writing epics in their 
youth, they will not write them in their age ; 
but it is not necessary that they should write 
epics or paint great canvases in order to 
complete satisfactory work, and they can 
assuredly do something that will give them 
the same pleasure that the epic and the 
painting give their creators, in degree. 





WORTH WHILE. 

ITH such clapping of hands as may 

be expressed in exclamation points, 

scores of our exchanges proclaim that Mrs. 
Abner Blank, of Blankstown, Vermont, has 
completed a bed-quilt containing ten thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-two pieces. 
The record does not say what patchwork of 
priceless hours composed this monstrosity, 
what opportunities of real usefulness were 
impaled on its herring-bone, or what chances 
of culture, friendship, golden leisure, were 
broken on the wheel of its convoluted pat- 
tern. But one would suppose that sooner 
or later every staring scrap of red or yellow 
calico would perk up into the face of the 
bed-quilt’s anthor and finisher, with its sepa- 
rate and persistent “ Was it worth whiie ?” 

That tireless seamstress might, indeed, re- 
spond, in the spirit of Pirate, “ What is 
worth while ?” silencing thus her flaming 
inquisitor; for no question is harder to an- 
swer. WORDSWORTH, for example, thought 
it worth while to read only the half dozen 
greatest books of the world, wherein the few 
vast situations of life are so treated that no 
human skill can improve upon them. But 
if he were right, what would become of the 
estimable guild of publishers, with their in- 
numerable followings? Wisdom, incarnated 
in authors, would cry aloud in the streets, 
and no man regard her; editors might sweep 
the mouldering stairs of their silent offices ; 
the printing-presses could be beaten into 
plowshares and the folding-machines into 
pruning-hooks, while journalism tceok its 
place among the “ lost arts.” 

On the other hand, “ the admirable CricH- 
TON” thought all accomplishments worth 
while—music, dancing, fencing, drawing, 
verse-making, riding; knew more of toi- 
lettes than the tailor, and more of dinners 
than the cook. He could speak ten lan- 
guages at twenty, and at twenty-one chal- 
lenged the scholars and doctors of Paris to 
dispute with him, at an appointed time, on 
any question, and in any one of twelve speci- 
fied tongues. If mankind in general were 
made upon his pattern, how would industry 
flourish and the arts advance, and what a 
congregation of bores would not the race 
become! 

It is plain that the whole art of living is 
involved in the decision of what is worth 
while. And it is a decision which each man 
must make for himself. As a rule, a deaf 
person would certainly waste his time in 
music. But BEETHOVEN, who lost his hear- 
ing before he was thirty, and wrote all his 
masterpieces after that age, showed that it 
was worth while to him at least to attempt 
the impossible. 

It would not seem worth while for the 
dwellers within the arctic circle to give their 
lives to botanical studies. Yet it was amidst 
the barrenness of Sweden that the genius 
of LINN2ZUs was nurtured. He thought it 
worth while to travel over the greater part 
of Lapland, skirting Norway, and returning 
to Upsala by the Gulf of Bothnia, traversing 
an extent of four thousand miles, wading 
icy creeks, floundering through treacherous 
bogs, climbing frozen mountains, living on 
salted fish, and tormented by vermin, for the 
simple sake of the knowledge he might gain 
and the new plants he might discover, and 
quite content with the re-imbursement of 
his expenses, amounting to ten pounds. 

Men who have passed their threescore 
years and ten are held excused from the 
ambitions and the toils of youth. Yet Soc- 
RATES found it worth while to learn music 
after he was seventy. At the same age 
Cato took up Greek, and PLUTARCH began 
Latin. And Dr. JOHNSON, at seventy, 
thought it wise to study Dutch. 

In short, civilized man may be divided 
into two classes. The first thinks almost 
all things worch while; the second puts 
almost nothing in that list. To the first 
order belong the contrivers, the workers, 
the enthusiasts, the reformers. It must be 
admitted that they sometimes fire empty 
guns. They are apt to lack repose, and to 
fail as exemplars of good manners and good 
conversation, being too fussy and too intent 
on their own purposes. They certainly bun- 





gle and botch the affairs of the universe in 
their hasty handling of them. Neverthe- 
less, it is this class which believes in the 
progress of the world, and which effects that 
progress. 

To the order which finds nothing worth 
while belongs the host that stands shiver- 
ing on the brink of action. In its ranks 
are the waiters on Providence, the expect- 
ants of dead men’s shoes, the dreamers, the 
dilettanti, and, as a rule, the discontented. 
Either life is too short to make exertion 
fruitful, or the state of things is too bad to 
be changed by individual effort, or some- 
thing will happen to obviate the necessity 
of endeavor, or they will not expose those 
china jars, themselves, to be broken by con- 
tact with the iron pots, their.too energetic 
neighbors. If they had the ordering of the 
world, no doubt a vast deal of useless and 
pernicious industry would be repressed. 
But then all energy must be sapped and 
mined, and the very spirit of adventure de- 
stroyed. 

Perhaps, therefore, all forms of action are 
worth while to somebody. This happy op- 
timism at least reconciles one to many of 
the mysterious dispensations of time. For, 
if they are capable of nothing better, the 
makers of inscrutable crochet-work, the col- 
lectors of defaced postage stamps, the fabri- 
cators of bead-covered garments, the auto- 
graph-seekers, the young ladies who are 
always getting up fairs, and even they 
whose lives centre in clothes, have a right 
to claim that their various pursuits are 
worth while—to them. And it is not im- 
possible, however inconceivable, that the 
woman who, in this exacting and magnifi- 
cent age of opportunities, deliberately sews 
ten thousand nine hundred and twenty-two 
pieces of party-colored calico into a bed- 
quilt, simply obeys the law of her being, 
and finds even that lunacy worth while. 





MASKS AND FACES. 


ANNERS, says EMERSON, are the happy 
ways of doing things; each, once a 
stroke of genius or of love, now repeated and 
hardened into usage. And, again, this nice 
observer declares that good manners are 
made up of petty sacrifices. These two 
statements include both the essence and the 
substance of genuine politeness. It must 
have its root in the feeling of kindliness, 
that it may flower into beanty of behavior. 
The old-fashioned epithet “well- bred” 
seems to us the highest praise of man’s or 
woman’s conduct. There is a politeness 
which is of the surface only; there is an 
unblemished courtesy of bearing which im- 
plies no real kindness of feeling; there is 
a smiling propriety of speech and action 
which is assumed with the dress-coat and 
the artificial roses, and doffed as easily as 
those lendings when the festive occasion is 
past. 

But one’s breeding is ingrain. Nitrogen 
and carbon, phosphorus and oxygen, have 
not more subtly fed and mingled with the 
tissues, and built up the unconscious body 
through the years of its nonage, than have 
all the moral forces wrought at their finer 
chemistry to make the spirit. In contact 
with the well-bred person, you seem to look 
back through that past which has moulded 
him, and to see a serene home, with gentle- 
voiced inmates, courteous of speech, slow to 
anger, long-suffering, in honor preferring 
one another. 

Dr. FRANKLIN said that nobody would 
take the trouble to dress carefully if he 
were certain to meet only blind people. 
But the well-bred woman is a model of neat- 
ness and painstaking in appearance, first, 
no doubt, because she feels it her duty to be 
an agreeable object in the eyes of all be- 
holders. Yet, if she were in the midst of 
“Poor Richard’s” sightiess community, she 
would not lower her standard of propriety 
in that regard, because her breeding would 
compel her to be true to her own instinct 
of ladyhood. 

Being well-bred, one must be free from 
those personal peculiarities which annoy 
spectators. The instinct which prefers an- 
other’s comfort to one’s own will have been 
developed by years of exercise into the un- 
conscious habit of petty sacrifice. Thus a 
man who is ordinarily polite may be guilty 
of picking his teeth after dinner in the pres- 
ence of the company, not that he means to 
be rude, but that the operation in question 
removes a disagreeable sensation. But the 
well-bred man could never offend in that 
way, because he would instinctively deny 
himself a gratification which must be pur- 
chased at the cost of possible annoyance to 
others. 

Every awkwardness of manner, as biting 
one’s nails, sitting doubled up, or unduly 
drawn out, or on the small of one’s back 
(which is said to be the American custom), 
whistling, eating too fast, or drinking au- 
dibly, talking indistinctly, interrupting a 
speaker—all these things and their evil kind 
are anathema maranatha to good-breeding for 
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the same simple reason, that they occasion 
discomfort to somebody. 

Yet while the well-bred person yields un- 
questioning obedience to these laws of eti- 
quette, he is capable of heroic rebellion when 
the form of politeness can not contain the 
spirit. It is related of an English king that 
he one day entertained a country squire at 
dinner. Now this was at a time when an 
English gentleman traveling in France re- 
ported that the French cobblers displayed 
better manners than most English peers, 
and it may therefore be inferred that the 
behavior of the fox-hunting rustic was not 
to edification. When a snipe was put upon 
his plate, he seized it by the legs and twist- 
ed them off before picking the bones with 
his teeth. The royal guests sat petrified ; 
the attendants gaped, wide-eyed. But the 
king, determined that the visitor should not 
be mortified at his board, grasped his own 
snipe in the same vigorous manner, and pro- 
ceeded to dispose of it without the aid of 
knife or fork. It is only a well-bred man 
who could protect the feelings of his guest 
at such a cost. Conventional politeness 
would have broken down. 

In this country the seeds of courtesy 
spring up in very barren soil. Every body 
can recall instances of delightful manners 
in persons whose early life has been passed 
among coarse associations. But always it 
is use that doth breed a habit in a man. 
The politeness of one generation, with its 
occasional flaws of judgment or action, be- 
comes the good-breeding of the next, flaw- 
less and perfect. But it is perilous to per- 
mit constant lapses from one’s own highest 
conception of courtesy. As he would not 
allow himself a daily dissipation of ornate 
falsehoods who was striving to develop an 
absolute truthfulness of speech, or as he 
would refuse a diet of carbon who was la- 
boring to reduce his flesh, so the seeker aft- 
er good manners must avoid right-hand fall- 
ings off and left-hand defections. One can 
not be habitually rude to servants yet al- 
ways polite to equals, or graceful in public 
while slouching and awkward in private, or 
ostensibly considerate and generous, and se- 
cretly selfish and mean, or fastidious and 
tasteful abroad, and untidy and vulgar at 
home. Whether we consent or not, our 
manners are a test and revelation of our na- 
tvre. And that person whose laudable am- 
bition it is to be thought well-bred has the 
simple and certain way to success within 
his reach—it is to be well-bred. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LADY WASHINGTON BASQUE, PRINCESSE APRON, AND 
FAN-TRAINED SKIRT. 
HE Lady Washington basque, princesse apron, 
and fan-train illustrated on our first page, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is now publish- 
ed, is an excellent model of fashionable French 
costumes of this season. This picture will give 
our readers a better idea of the new clinging un- 
draped dresses than any description can possibly 
do, as it shows the marked features of the new 
styles ina graceful way without exaggerating them. 
The basque represents the long, slender corsage 
extending with absolute plainness over the hips, 
and the skirts have all their fullness drawn to the 
back, yet are not tied so closely as to show the 
action of the limbs of the wearer. The train is 
in fan shape, and though much longer than the 
Bazar has ever advised for walking dresses, its 
fullness is arranged in so small a compass that 
the wearer can manage it with comparative ease. 
The costume illustrated is intended to be worn 
under a long fur-lined cloak that will be removed 
when in the house, hence its open neck and sleeves 
are not as objectionable as they appear at the first 
glance, but for plainer and more useful dresses 
these should be closed as the cut paper pattern 
will direct. A black silk dress would look very 
handsome made by this design, and trimmed with 
pleatings and bows of velvet. If it is desirable 
to add a color, the bows can be lined with cardi- 
nal silk, and the narrower lower pleating may be 
of the same dark red. Plum-color, ink blue, and 
bottle green woolen suits are also made by this 
design, and trimmed with the gay cardinal facings, 
or else merely with self-colored velvet. The bon- 
net, with indented brim and Greek fillet, is also 
worthy of note as one of the newest Parisian 
shapes. 


LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, OVER-SKIRT WITH 
DIAGONAL FRONT, AND WALKING SKIRT. 


The long double-breasted sacque suit, of which 
a cut paper pattern is published, is a good model 
for serviceable alpaca, cashmere, or silk dresses, 
while the wrap may be of the dress material, 
though it is designed for the soft flexible cloths 
now in market. Basket-woven cloths are the first 
choice ; after these come armure figures and wide 
diagonals. Black is the favorite color; navy blue 
is also much used ; occasionally the lighter gray 
cloths are made by this pattern. The basket- 
woven cloths cost from $5 to $10 a yard, and are 
a yard and a half wide; camel’s-hair cloths, with 
thick fleecy lining, are about the same range of 
prices. Large crocheted buttons are used for these 
sacques, as they are more durabie than those cov- 
ered with repped silk. The wide braids in dia- 
mond patterns are appropriate trimmings, but if 
the cloth is of good quality, a simple binding or 
else rows of machine stitching on the edge are 
liked quite as well. Later in the season fur bor- 
ders may be added. Black silk sacques are also 





made by this model. They are of rich gros grain 
or else of the new armure patterns, and are thick- 
ly wadded or perhaps lined with fur. Plain edges 
are preferred for such garments, and it is an ex- 
ception to the rule to see them trimmed with fringe 
or pleating. 

DRESSES AT LATE OPENINGS. 

The fashionable modistes and the leading fur- 
nishing houses have had their last openings for 
this season, at which were displayed the latest 
Parisian styles. There are no great novelties to 
record, as the new dresses, though different from 
those of last year, are of the same type—are 
evolved from them, indeed ; and it is to be hoped 
the process of evolution will go on until a perfect 
dress is arrived at. The clinging princesse cos- 
tumes worn without crinoline are the marked 
features. The newest idea in these is that of 
having the whole costume in one piece, instead 
of in two, as with the polonaise and skirt, or in 
three pieces, as with the basque, over-skirt, and 
lower skirt. These new dresses of a single piece 
have a flounce or other trimming added to what 
seems to be a princesse polonaise, and the cos- 
tume is complete. This fashion was shown in 
the rich brocades for reception costumes, and also 
in the plain woolen cloths used for traveling 
dresses. In the latter case the flounce is held in 
kilt pleats, and the skirt is made short enough to 
escape the floor. When made more elaborately, 
and of silk or velvet, the skirt has a fan train. 

With the exception of the novelty just men- 
tioned, dresses may still be classed, as formerly, 
under the head of polonaises with a single skirt 
and basques with two skirts. There is an effort 
made by the dress-makers to combine the two 
lower skirts, and this gives very much the effect 
of a polonaise suit; but this fashion will be con- 
fined to the elaborate dresses made by modistes, 
as it is so complicated that ladies fear to under- 
take it at home. The long separate over-skirt, 
draped in more fanciful fashions than formerly, 
is still the popular upper skirt with ladies who 
make their own dresses. 

Drapery dies hard, the modistes say. The ex- 
treme French fashion is to have the back of the 
over-skirt almost as plain as the front; but this 
has not yet become popular here, and instead the 
slight looping of the over-skirt is placed very low 
down on the figure, while others are in large per- 
pendicular pleats that lie almost flat on the lower 
skirt. The Boiteuse fashion of having the sides 
arranged differently is more liked than ever. A 
new design of this sort has folds beginning high 
on the right side under long-looped bows, cross- 
ing diagonally to the left foot, and trimmed 
straight up the first seam on that side from foot 
to belt with galloon or pleatings; the fullness 
then begins afresh, and is caught to the middle 
of the back, where it is buttoned over the pleat- 
ed train of the lower skirt. A pleated over-skirt 
of this kind is always made in one with the skirt 
beneath it. In French dresses it is often made 
of wool, with a silk skirt beneath that is entirely 
concealed, and as there is no flowing drapery to 
be blown aside, the silk skirt is never shown. 
For this reason cambric lower skirts are being 
used with silk and wool flounces and a wool over 
dress. This is a justifiable piece of economy 
and not a sham, as there is no pretense of hav- 
ing two skirts, but merely one heavily trimmed 
skirt. Scarf draperies passing around the figure 
and passing above the edge of the basque—if 
there be a basque—are much used on elaborate 
costumes for the street, and on princesse house 
dresses. There are many polonaises without dra- 
pery, but these look as plain as an Ulster or a 
casaque, and the preference here is for those that 
are sloped plain for half a yard or even more be- 
low the waist, and then draped and folied in 
shawl shape, or with lapped ends caught up to 
the plain part on each side, or pleated in a dou- 
ble box pleat, with some irregular looping still 
lower down. 

There is an effort to introduce swallow-tail 
basques with the long narrow ends lost in the in- 
tricacies of the two lower skirts, but these do not 
seem to meet with favor. The front has an in- 
ner vest in the long Continental shape, while the 
sides begin at the throat to slope away and ex- 
tend backward to the swallow tail. For the glove- 
fitting basques there still prevails the fashion of 
making the two middle forms of the back of dif- 
ferent material from the side forms, Thus in 
combination suits the brocade or velvet will be 
used for these centre forms, while the side bodies 
will be of plain silk. 

Figured goods are finally pleasing the popular 
fancy. Instead of plain black cashmere polo- 
naises, those that are now most worn are of bas- 
ket-woven or other square-figured black wool 
goods, while the small brocaded patterns are chos- 
en for rich silk and velvet over dresses. The 
woolen goods have a warm, comfortable look, and 
are so thick, so rich, and so substantial that they 
do not require any trimming, though fancy sug- 
gests the use of braids, galloons, and fringes. A 
hem with rows of machine stitching is all that is 
found on the greatest number. The reader is ad- 
vised to put the greater part of the outlay in the 
material, and dispense with all trimming except 
a collar and wristbands of velvet, depending for 
beauty upon the simplicity of design and the per- 
fect fit of the garment. 

When trimmings are insisted upon, they are 
usually of the wide braids or designs similar to 
those of the material, or else richly wrought gal- 
loons from two to three inches wide. Fur bands 
will also be much used. Those on dress skirts 
will be narrow, while for mantles they are made 
wider than formerly. 


EVENING DRESSES AND WRAPS. 

The imported evening dresses are very rich 
this season. They are combinations of two, three, 
or even four materials, all of one tint, and are 
then trimmed with flowers and lace. The train- 
ed skirts are usually of gros grain. The corsages 
and draperies are of brocaded silk, or embossed 





velvet, or Chambéry gauze, and the facings are of 
satin, while the pleatings are of crépe lisse or of 
silk. The general designs are similar to those 
already described, with a preference for very long 
basques, plain on the hips and not trimmed on 
the edges, but the ends hidden under scarf dra- 
peries. Pale linden green, cream-color, céleste 
blue, and rose pink are the colors most often im- 
ported. Many of these are trimmed with rich 
embroideries on the garment, or else appliqué 
borders of needle-work. The quantity of fine 
narrow knife-pleatings of silk and of lisse exceeds 
any ever before used. The floral garniture is 
elaborate, consisting usually of a thick garland 
worn low around the hips and passing down the 
middle of the back, or else of garlands of differ- 
ent sizes placed at opposite angles on the sides, 
Foliage plants, especially the dark red colors, are 
used for trimming dresses of pale blue or of cream- 
color. A low corsage is usually provided, as well 
as the higher surplice basque. This low corsage 
has a rounded neck, the merest bands for sleeves, 
and is in cuirass shape, buttoned behind. The 
train forms a long narrow queue, which is accent- 
uated to a point in some cases, The upper-skirt 
drapery is sewed to the lower skirt, and is held 
there by flowers. Ladies who have evening dress- 
es left over from last season will find it an easy 
matter to remodel them, as the new dresses are 
combinations of several materials. The partly 
worn dress will at least serve for a foundation; 
the thing most necessary to be observed is that 
one tint is used throughout all the materials ; the 
contrast must come from the flowers with which 
it is trimmed. 

Evening cloaks are large Dolmans of white 
embossed velvet, or of pale blue or cream-color, 
trimmed with feather bands. Instead of these 
many ladies use their carriage cloaks of black 
gros grain with fur lining, or of gray camel’s- 
hair richly embroidered, or braided and bordered 
with feathers or with fur. 


VARIETIES. 


Cardinal red is the favorite color for Balmoral 
skirts this season. They are made of felt, and 
are trimmed with two wide knife-pleated frills, 
or else with three or four narrower ones pinked 
on each edge. They cost from $3 to $4 each. 
Still newer than these show the navy blue and 
cardinal combinations now in vogue. The skirt 
is blue and the pleatings are red, with spaces of 
the blue showing between, or else this is reversed, 
the skirt being cardinal and the trimming blue. 
Plainer gray or brown felt skirts cost from $1 
up to $3. 

Breakfast sacques of bright colors are worn 
again, after having been so long abandoned for 
shawls. They are made of cream white, cardinal 
red, or blue cloth prettily embroidered, and cost 
from $4 to $7. Those of cardinal color are em- 
broidered with floss of the same shade, while 
cream and blue sacques are wrought with gay 
Persian and Indian colors. 

Holbein green is a quaint olive tint used by 
Parisiennes in combination with light blue. It 
is newer than the cardinal and blue combination 
now adopted here. Gray trimmed with black 
that is piped with cardinal remains one of the 
favorite combinations of colors. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Pincuon; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConstaBiE, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
Lorp & Taytor; and Wuson & Greie. 








PERSONAL. 

Tue statue of Rosst, the minister of Prus IX., 
who was assassinated in Rome in 1848, has been 
unveiled at Carrara. His death was dramatic. 
He had just been blessed by the Pope at the 
Quirinal, and was driving through the Campo 
de Flori, when he was hissed on the very spot 
where Brutus killed Cassar. A crowd pressed 
nearer the carriage, and a stiletto struck him in 
the throat, severing the carotid artery. 

—General NEwTon, whose name is to pass 
down into history in connection with one of 
the great engineering saccesses of the world, is 
a Virginian by birth, fifty-three years old. He 
graduated at West Point in 1842." From 1848 to 
1846 he was an assistant professor at West Point; 
was made First Lieutenant in 1852; in July, 1856, 
Captain; in August, 1861, Major; in September, 
1861, Brigadier-General of Volunteers; in March, 
1863, Major-General of Volunteers; and in De- 
cember, 1865, Brevet Major-General in the reg- 
ulararmy. General NewTon was engaged in the 
Utah expedition in 1858, and assisted at the con- 
struction of Forts Delaware and Mifflin. Dur- 
ing the rebellion he commanded a brigade in 
the campaign on the Peninsula, and fought at 
Gaines’s Mill and Glendale, also at South Mount- 
ain and Antietam, for which he was brevetted 
Lieutenant-Colonel, September 17, 1862. He 
commanded a division at Fredericksburg and at 
Gettysburg, and for his services was brevetted 
Colonel, July 3, 1863. He commanded the First 
Corps from July to December, 1863, and the 
second division of the Fourth Corps during the 
invasion of Georgia, from May to September, 
1864. He was engaged at Rocky-faced Ridge, 
Resaca, Dallas, cnet, Peach - tree Creek, 
Jonesborough, and the siege and capture of At- 
lanta. He was commander of the district of 
Key West and Tortugas from October, 1864, to 
June, 1865. For his services at Peach -tree 
Creek and Atlanta he was brevetted Brigadier- 
General, and at the close of the war was brevet- 
ted Major-General United States Army for gallant 
and meritorious services during the rebellion. 

—‘* Aunt’’ Susan PERKINS, as she was famil- 
iarly called, died at Suckasunny, New Jersey, on 
the 28th ult. The only striking thing relative 
to aunty was that she lived to be one hundred 
and one years old. She had her mental and bod- 
ily sr in fair working order, and two 
years ago performed a three-mile journey on foot. 

—Cardinal ANTONELLI, who is now seventy 
years old, is bending under the weight of years 
and labor. He has for twenty-nine years been 
a cardinal, and is said to be the greatest plural- 
ist in the Roman Catholic Church, and by far 
the wealthiest Catholic ecclesiastic, if not the 
wealthiest of all Italians. His fortune is vari- 
ously estimated at from 10,000,000 to 35,000,000 








franes, independently of his rare and priceless 
collection of works of art, ancient coins, ancient 
statuary, and other articles of virtu, worth not 
less than 20,000,000. The cardinal possesses one 
of the finest assortments of precious stones to 
be found in Europe, and he can boast of dia- 
monds of all shapes, of the purest water, incom- 
parable emeralds, pearls, and turquoises, the rich- 
est laces, and the matchless marvels of the loom 
of the last period. 

—CATHERINE MACAULAY GRAHAM, who was 
lately mentioned as the recipient of four recent- 
ly discovered letters from President WasHING- 
TON, was a historian in a small way—very small. 
She came to America in 1785 to visit WAsHING- 
TON, and maintained a correspondence with him 
during the rest of her life; which ended in 1791. 

—The Earl of Leven and Melville, a Scottish 
nobleman, whose death was announced a few 
days ago, was the Dean of the House of Lords. 
He was born in 1786, and was consequently nine- 
ty years of age. The next in seniority of the 
British senate is also a Scottish representative 
perr, the Marquis of Tweeddale, born in 1787. 

y the death of Lord Leven, his eldest unmar- 
ried son, Viscount KirkcaLpy, succeeds to the 
title, and his second son, the Hon. RonaLp MEL- 
VILLE, who was recently for some time in this 
country, becomes the heir-presumptive. Both 
the present Lord Leven and Mr. MELVILLE are 
members of banking firms in London, the for- 
mer being a partner in the house of WILLIaMs 
& Deacon, and the younger a partner of Mr. 
Huex M‘Cciiocn. 

—Lord Lyrrton’s recent fall over an Indian 
precipice is described as a frightful sight. He 
fell fully a hundred feet before he was stopped 
by a tree; yet he escaped without a scratch, was 
able to scramble up, mount another horse, and 
continue his ride as if rothing had happened. 
The horse, too, was nearly unhurt, though the 
workmen had to cut him a road before he could 
be got up again. 

—Mr. MartIN FARQUHAR TUPPER is now on 
his way to New York, and will deliver unto us a 
reading in Chickering Hall. Mr. TUPPER comes 
of an ancient and honorable English family, and 
has enjoyed all those social advantages which 
come to the cultivated man of letters who has 
the added solace of an ample fortune. He is an 
Oxford man, and was called to the bar, but nev- 
er practiced. He is a kindly, hale, fine-looking 
man of sixty-six; lives mostly in the country; 
don’t go to club; prefers his fine old historical 
mansion—Albury House, in Surrey—which ie 
rich in books and pictures, and has for three hun- 
dred years been the home of the Tupprrrs, and 
where he dispenses a liberal hospitality. He is 
rather a favorite with Queen Victoria, who hag 
frequently received him at her town and coun- 
try residences, as well as at court. Mr. TUPPER 
will have a hearty reception, public and private, 
while in this country, such as we give to all good 
Englishmen. 

—The Earl of Portsmouth, whose ancestor 
married a grandniece of Sir lsaac NewTon, now 
represents the philosopher's family. A large 
mass of NEWTON’S mavuscripts has been pre- 
served at the earl’s residence, and those that are 
of purely scientific interest he intends to present 
to the University of Cambridge. 

—Alluding to certain peculiarities, personal 
and official, of Mr. Disrageci, a London journal 
says that he has at no time cared to master the 
details of a department, although he has twice 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer. As Prime 
Minister he has always left to his colleagues the 
duty of vindicating the administration of their 
respective branches of government. In the con- 
duct of regular party debate he has, during his 
present tenure of office, made occasional mis- 
takes; but no other minister could pretend to 
equal influence in the House of Commons. His 
services to his party while he was leader of op- 
position were invaluable and indispensable. But 
for his tact and ability there might not for many 
years have been a Conservative government; but 
his external aid may suffice to keep the machine 
in motion, now that it is fairly at work. The 
ministry which includes Lord Satissury, Lord 
Dersy, Lord Carrnarvon, and Lord Catrns 
needs no additional strength in the House of 
Lords; but the security of the government 
might have been compromised by a sudden 
change in the person of the Prime Minister. 

—Two exceedingly elevated people are Cap- 
tain Bates and wife, the giant and giantess, 
whose marriage in London some years ago was 
spoken of as the tallest thing in the way of nup- 
tials that had shone upon the British people. 
The captain and spouse have retired from public 
life, and built a house near Rochester, New York. 
He is seven and a half feet high, and she is an 
inch taller, and each weighs more than four hun- 
dred pounds. The rooms of their house are 
eighteen feet high, and the doors twelve feet 
high. Their bedstead is ten feet long, and all 
the furniture is proportionately large. 

—Sometimes the cash value of Epwin-Boorn’s 
lips are greater than when lisping Shakspeare. 
Thus, when traveling recently in a parlor-car, 
there was a lady more remarkable for ‘loud’’ 
style and the oppressive gorgeousness of her jew- 
elry than for refinement. This ‘ water fly”’ not 
only conceived the most intense passion for the 
pet of the stage, but took especial pains to make 
it manifest—an interest that seemed to be only 
the more inflamed by the apparent profound in- 
difference of Mr. Boots to her presence. She 
repeatedly stated, among other things, that she 
“would give $100 to kiss that divine Boorn just 
once.”” At Omaha a poor emigrant attracted 
the attention of the travelers as they returned to 
the car after dinner. He had started for Cali- 
fornia, but had been robbed while asleep, and 
was without funds to go on or even procure 
food. Our American Hamlet’s generosity in 
days of his golden fortune is proverbial. Mr. 
Booru put his hand in his pocket, through sheer 
force of habit, and, without a word, banded the 
poor devil a $100 note. As he did this his eye 
tell upon his gorgeous admirer, who was stand- 
ing near. With the sweeping stride of the mel- 
ancholy Dane he went up abruptly to her and 
asked, ** Did you say you would give $100 to kiss 
me?’ The lady was staggered for a moment, but 
with the true Western determination not to be 
bluffed, replied, ‘I did,’ and opened a plethoric 
purse defiantly. The star deliberately passed 
his arm around her neck, and giving her a sound- 
ing smack, held out his hand for the fee. This 


was given him. Boots wheeled around, forced 
it into the emigrant’s hand, saying, simply, 
“There’s another,” and without changiug his 
countenance or taking any ‘urther notice of the 
lady, passed into the car. 
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Hat Rack 
with Cre- 
tonne Em- 
broidery, 
Figs. 1 
and 2. 


Tuts hat rack 
is of carved 
black - walnut, 
and is furnish- 
ed at the bot- 
tom with a por- 
celain lining. 
In the middle 
of the hat 
rack are cir- 
cular openings 
for umbrellas, 
which are bor- 
dered with cre- 
tonne embroid- 
ery, and at the 
top are arms 
of carved wood, 
on which the 
hats are placed. 
The cretonne 
embroidery is 
worked on a 
foundation of 
black cloth. 
Fig. 2 shows a 
full-sized sec- 
tion of this em- 
broidery. Cut 
the sprays of 
roses, the birds, 
and butterflies 
of cretonne, ar- 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 





range them on the foundation as shown by the iliustration, edge 
the buds with half-polka stitches of pink silk, and the leaves with 
similar stitches of green and brown silk in several shades, and 
work the veins and the inner part of the buds with point Russe 


stitches of similar silk. 


Edge the butterflies with half-polka 


stitches of blue and yellow silk, and ornament them with point 


Russe stitches of silk in different colors. 
a similar manner. 


Borders for Lingerie.—Wrought Guipure.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


To work these borders, transfer the designs to Swiss muslin, run on woven 
braid for the upper edge, and run the outlines of the design figures several 


Fig. 1.—Borper ror Lixcerte anp Cautpren’s CLoTHinc.—Wuite Emproiery. 


times with thread No. 90. For the 
connecting bars which lie loose on 
the Swiss muslin stretch the thread 
back and forth, and overcast it with 
button-hole stitches. 
of the design figures in interlaced 
button-hole stitch, first overcasting 
the outlines on one side with button- 
hole stitches of thread No. 130, and 
then working a second row of button- 
hole stitches in the opposite direc- 
tion, always inserting the needle be- 
tween the next two stitches of the 


Work the edges 


first row, and working in the picots 


at the same time, as shown by the illustrations. 
picots was shown by Fig. 2, of border, page 308, of Bazar No, 20, Vol. IX. 
After finishing the embroidery, cut away the material on the wrong side, and 
work the star figures in point de reprise, and the twisted bars and lace stitches 


with fine thread. 


Borders for Lingerie and Children’s Clothing.—White 
Embroidery and Lace Stitch.—Figs. 1 and 2. 













The birds are worked in 





Fig. 1.—Borper ror Lincerte.—WrovcGat GUIPURE. 


The manner of working these 
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Fig. 2.—Desien ror Hat Rack, Fi. 1. 





nine inches and 
three - quarters 
long, round off 
the corners for 
the bottom of 
the bag, as 
shown by the il- 
lustration, and 
furnish the 
part designed 
for the front 
with the cover, 
having first or- 
namented the 
rosettes with 
satin stitches 
of brown silk 
and filled the 
diamonds with 
wheels of sim- 
ilar silk. Join 
the parts of the 
bag, excepting 
the top, at the 
same time fast- 
ening in a side- 
pleating of gros 
grain. For this 
pleating cut a 
straight strip 
of gros grain 
three inches 
and a quarter 
wide and of 
the requisite 

d 


middle, and lay 
it in side-pleats 
at intervals of 
halfaninch. On the upper edge of the bag turn down the mateiral an 
inch and three-quarters wide on the outside, and sew through the back 
for a shirr, into which an elastic braid is run. Lay the front of the 
bag in a box pleat in the middle. The seam made by setting on the cov- 
er is concealed by thick brown silk cord, which is continued for a handle. 
Bows of brown silk ribbon trim the bag, as shown by the illustration. 


Border for Dresses, Wrappings, etc.—Satin Stitch and 
Point Russe Embroidery. 
Tus border is worked on wide black braid with yellow filling silk in several 
shades,in satin and back stitch, and in point Russe, in the manner shown by 
the illustration. 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror LinGerre AND CHILpren’s CLoTHinc.—WuiTEe EmpBroipery 
AND Lace Sritcu. 









Tue border Fig. 1 is worked on linen or nansook in 


satin, half-polka, and button-hole stitch with embroidery 
cotton, and is edged with button-hole stitch scallops. 


After finishing the embroidery, work the lace 


stitches with fine thread. 


The border Fig. 2 is worked on white piqué. 
Having transferred the design to the material, 
run the outlines of the design figures with 
embroidery cotton, and work the embroidery 
in button-hole and satin stitch. Work the lace 
stitches with fine thread, and cut away the 





Warten Sraxp with Crocuer Tray. 


material underneath these on the wrong side, 


Chatelaine 
Bag. 


Tas bag is 
made of brown 
gros grain, and is 
trimmed on the 
front with a 
white cover, wov- 
en in trellis shape 
and cut out in 
diamonds. To 
make the bag, cut 
of gros grain two 
pieces each six 
inches and seven- 
eighths wide and 


Fig. 1.—Hat Rack with CRETONNE 
Emsrowerry.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Borper FoR Dresses, WRaPPINGS, ETC.—SaTIN STITCH AND 
Pont Russe EmMBRowery. 


‘ig. 2.—Borper ror LingeriE.—Wrovent Guirvre. 


Watch Stand with Crochet 
Tray. 

Tis watch stand is composed 
of curved bronze sticks, and is six 
inches high, including the hook to 
which the watch is attached, and 
twelve inches in circumference. 
The tray for holding the watch 
chain and key is worked in single 
crochet with green, black, and yel- 
low saddler’s silk on a foundation 
of gold cord, and is finished on the 
edge with a row of points. This tray is fastened into the stand, and is trimmed 
on the open-work edge with small tassels. A green silk cord finished with 
tassels is wound round the bar and hook, as shown by the illustration. For 
the crochet-work, which is begun at the middle, make a foundation of 14 sc. 
(single crochet) with green saddler’s 
silk on gold cord, and on this founda- 
tion work, always going forward, as fol- 
lows: Ist and 2d rounds (with green 
silk only)—Always 2 se. on each st. 
(stitch) in the preceding round. 3d 
round (with green and yel- 
low silk).—Seven times al- 
ternately 2 sc. with yellow 
silk on the next 2 st. in the 
preceding round, 6 sc. with 
green silk on the following 
6 st. The working thread 
which is not in 
use should al- 
ways be carried 
along on the 
wrong side. 4th 
round (with 
black, yellow, 
and green sad- 
dler’s silk).— * 
2 se. with black 
silk on the next 
2 st. in the pre- 
ceding — round, 
1 sc. with yel- 
low silk on the 
following st., 5 
se. witS green 
silk on the next 
4 st. and re- 
peat six times 
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from *. 5th round.—Like the preceding round, but always work 
7 sc. instead of 5 with green silk on the 5 st. of the preceding 
round which were worked with green silk. 6th round.—>x 2 sc. 
with yellow silk on the next 2 st, in the preceding round, 2 se. with 
green silk on the following 2 st., 1 sc. with yellow silk on the next 
st., 9 sc. with green silk on the next 6 st., and repeat six times from 
*.  8th-10th rounds (with green silk only).—Always 1 sc. on 
each st. in the preceding round, but in each of these rounds widen House Dress. 

several stitches, so that the 10th round counts 120 st. 11th round el 4 y SEOR ITP Tuts stylish dress for the house is of blue-gray cashmere, trimmed 
(with yellow and green silk).—Always alternately 3 sc. with yellow z , iS with embroidery and pleated flounces. The demi-trained skirt has 
silk on the next $ st. in the preceding round, 3 sc. with green silk a three knife-pleatings of the material in front, with English embroid- 
on the following 8 st. 12th round.—Like the preceding round, but ery between. The back breadths have wide flounces, edged with 
the colors should come transposed. 13th and 14th rounds (with pleating and also embroidered flounces. The basque is in the new 
green silk only).—Always 1 se. on each st. in the preceding round, style, with mantilla fronts and an inserted vest. The pleated pock- 
but in every round widen 6 st., so that the 14th round counts 132 et set on each front is trimmed with a bow of cardinal red ribbon. 
st. In the 15th round begin the row of points, An embroidered ruffle and band trim the basque 
working without the foundation of gold cord. and sleeves. A cardinal bow is on each wrist. 
With yellow silk work always alternately 1 sc. on 
the upper veins of the third following st. in the 
preceding round, 5 ch. (chain stitch); finally, 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the Ist s¢. in this round. 16th 
round (with green silk).—Like the preceding round, 
but the scallops should come transposed. 17th 
round (with yellow silk).—2 de. (double crochet) 
separated by 3 ch. on the middle of the next 5 ch. 


After finishing the embroidery, cut away the material on the wrong 
side, and work the star figures in point de reprise and the twisted 
bars and lace stitches with fine thread, as shown by the illustration. 

For the insertion Fig. 2 button-hole stitch the edge of the design 
figures. Work the rest of the embroidery in interlaced button-hole 
stitch, and work the lace stitches with fine thread. 
































A SULPHUR MOUNTAIN IN 
ICELAND. 

sag TM cosas dawned gray dnd cloudy, an ex- 

oe 7 \ ception to our usual good luck in weather. 

= Nevertheless, we started to ride to the desolate 
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Fig. 1.—INsertion For 
LinGERIe.—W RovGHtT 
GuiPurE. 


de. in this round. 18th 
round (with black silk). 
—1 se. on the sl. in the 
preceding round, always 
alternately 6 de. on the 
middle of the next 3 ch., 
1 se. on the vein between 
the next 2 dec.; finally, 
instead of 1 sc. work 1 
sl. on the Ist se. in this 
round, 19th round (with 
yellow silk).— * 1 sc, on 
the upper veins of the 
next sc. in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 2 sl. on the 
middle 2 of the next 6 
de., 2 ch., and repeat 
from *, 


Section of Tidy. 
White Embroidery 
and Woven Braid. 

Tus design is worked 
on white piqué. Having 
transferred the outlines 
to the material, run the 
foundation figures sever- 
al times with embroidery 
cotton, and edge them 
with button-hole stitches. 
The dots are worked in 
satin stitch. Run woven 
braid of black and white 
cotton on the piqué along 
the outlines of the de- 
sign, and connect it with 
the foundation figures by 
means of twisted bars of 
white thread. After fin- 
ishing the embroidery, 
cut away the material 
underneath the bars on 
the wrong side. 


Insertions for Lin- 
gerie.—Wrought 
Guipure.—Figs. 

1 and 2. 

To work these inser- 
tions transfer the de- 
signs to linen, run the 
outlines with thread No. 
90, and for the connect- 
ing bars which lie loose 
on the linen stretch the 
thread back and forth, 
and overcast it with but- 
ton-hole stitches. For 
the insertion Fig. 1 work 
the rosettes in interlaced 
button-hole stitch. To 
do this, first overcast the 
outlines on one side with 
button-hole stitches of 
thread No. 130, and then 
work a second row of 
button-hole stitches in 
the opposite direction, 
always inserting the nee- 
dle between the next two 
stitches of the first row. 
On the outer edge the ro- 
settes are finished with 
picots worked in the 
manner shown by Fig. 2, 
of border, page 308, of 
Bazar No. 20, Vol. TX. 
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Section or Trpy.—WairTe EMBROIDERY AND 
Woven Bram. 
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point of Reykjanes. We went over a great waste 
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ig. 2.—INSERTION FOR 
LinGERIE.—W RrovcuaT 
GUIPURE. 


of gunpowder - colored 
sand, which made an ef- 
fective background for 
the one break in its uni- 
ty, a long pale green 
grass growing 80 sSparse- 
ly that the single blades 
knotted themselves in 
graceful curves loosely 
over the dark sand. In 
the distance were rocky 
piles, so architectural in 
shape that they seemed 
hardly natural. One 
was like Winchester 
Cathedral greatly mag- 
nified. Near it rose a 
pyramid so geometrical 
that it was hard to be- 
lieve that it was no hand 
f man, but the wild 
volcanic forces, that had 
piled it up. Deeper 
among the overhanging 
lava crags we rode: far 
and wide all was a 
mountainous desola 
tion; till at last the air 
grew warm, the ground 
smoking and treacher- 
ous, and the ravine open- 
ed on a green hillside, 
sloping toward the cone 
of a recent volcano, 
where abundant clouds 
of steam rolled up from 
various places Here 
we dismounted in about 
the strangest spot I had 
yet seen. There was a 
ealdron or crater some 
fifty or sixty feet in di- 
ameter of bluish mud, 
all in a boil, bubbling 
and wreathing up in 
circular ripples. The 
overhanging sides were 
jagged, and the ground 
above was rotten—a 
regular boiling bog, in 
which you sank through 
cohesive hot mud into 
thinner, more scalding, 
stuff, and might easily 
sink far too deeply to be 
pleasant. Gislason be- 
ing tenant of the place, 
and having at one time 
worked a quarry here, 
knew his ground as far 
as so shifting an affair 
could be known, and we 
followed him carefully ; 
but we were all more or 
less in the hot mud. 
Little hot craters open- 
ed here and there, and in 
another great caldron 
red mud boiled instead 
of blue. This bewitch- 
ed-looking place had of 
course its corresponding 
dreary legend attached 
to it—of a murdevess 
who was executed in the 
neighborhood, but would 
not lie quiet, but scour- 
ed these hills as a vam- 
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pire, frightening folks out of their wits, which 
proves that the population has decreased, for 
there is absolutely no one now far and wide to 
frighten. At last a holy man of developed 
spiritual powers confronted the vampire and 
forced it to enter the blue mud crater, where 
it was compelled to go round and round the 
converging circles till it reached the centre, 
where the gluey mud dragged it down, destroy- 
ing the ghastly half life of the body, though 
the unquiet spirit may still be seen flitting over 
the livid boiling grave it can never leave. We 
examined the quarry, where a pure white clay lay 
on a rock of hydrated silica, which was friable 
at the top, but grew harder as you dug deeper. 
Perhaps a fine porcelain clay may be found here, 
and Iceland may some day produce her own choice 
china, Of that I am no judge, nor of the rarity 
of the certainly very pretty bit of chemical action 
we saw going on here at a point where the steam 
was issuing strongly from some mud which im- 
pinged on the lava rock. The men broke the 
earth off the rock with their pickaxes, pulling a 
little rapidly down with their hands, though it 
was almost too hot to touch even for a moment. 
Then as the vapor rose and grew rapidly con- 
densed in the cold air, we saw the lava rock glance 
all over, apparently in the very process of being 


silver-plated. This was owing to the aluminum ° 


sublimated in the vapor being, through contact 
with the air, precipitated and deposited on the 
rock, silvering it over, while we watched, in the 
prettiest fashion. 





PROGRESS. 


WE travel faster than we did 
A hundred years ago, 

And send by wire and not by road 
Our messages of woe ; 

Or else the price of stocks and shares 
And wool and calico. 

We conquer Time, make light of Space, 
And every passing day 

Snatch some new force from Nature’s hand, 
And teach it to obey. 

But are we happier than our sires, 
Or brave and good as they? 

Speak up, old History! tell the truth! 
Give us the yea—or nay / 








(Continued from No. 42, page 663.) 


FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Avurnor or “Tue Atonement or Leam Duwpas,” 
“Lazziz Lorton or Grerriee,” “Sowme THE 
Ind,” ETO. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
WITHOUT FALTERING. 


“Iyprep, Venny, it was not my fault. It has 
all come about I can not tell how; but believe 
me, dear, it was not my fault.” 

These were the first words that Graziella spoke 
when the two girls had returned home, and Ve- 
netia had gone as usual into the Creole’s room to 
bid her good-night and see that all was arranged 
to her satisfaction. And she said them with the 
most excellent imitation of truth imaginable. One 
of those perfect make-believes who deceive even 
themselves, for the moment she did really think, 
as she said, that it had not been her fault, and 
that she had not known how it had all come 
about; certainly not by her own desire, and still 
less by her own endeavor. It was the temporary 
blindness of the false, when, frightened at what 
they have done, they seek to quiet conscience and 
set themselves straight with those whom they have 
wronged. 

“Tt was not my fault,” she repeated, burying 
her face in Venetia’s lap and shedding some half- 
forced, half-nervous tears. 

Venetia laid her hand lightly on the pretty 
head of the girl who had been for two long years 
her little queen and cherished idol, and whom even 
now she could not accuse of intentional ill-doing. 

“Don’t cry, dear,” she said, quietly ; “I ought 
to have known that it would have come to this. 
He could not help loving you, Gracie— who 
could ?” 

“ But it was very wrong, and he ought not,” 
said Graziella, with pretty vehemence. “If he 
had not cared for me first, and showed it so 
much, I never should for him. But, Venny,” 
lifting up her eyes imploringly, “you yourself 
know how charming he is, and that no woman 
in the world could possibly resist him if he chose 
to make himself beloved.” 

“ How can I blame you, then ?” said poor Ve- 
netia. “It is no more your fault for loving him 
than it is his for loving you.” 

“How good you are! how generous!” cried 
Graziella, with a curious mixture of shame and 
pretense: shame, in that she had acted so un- 
worthily toward one so true and brave, one so 
mwvch her superior ; pretense, in that this kind of 
unselfishness was a height of morality to which 
she in her jealous exclusiveness could neither rise 
nor yet wish to rise; neither understand nor yet 
wholly respect. This latter feeling became event- 
ually the strongest, so that, after a moment, she 
thought to herself, “ All the same, Venny could 
not have cared so very much about him, else she 
would not have given him up so easily.” 

“Generous!” said Venetia, hopelessly. “He 
has taken himself from me and given himself to 
you. I have only to accept what I can not help.” 

“TI wish I had never come!” cried Graziella, 
petulantly. “If it had not been for that horrid 
scarlet fever, every thing would have gone right, 
Venny, and you would perhaps have been married 
before the summer was out.” 

“Don’t!” said Venetia, with a sharp cry. 

She covered her face for a moment, then lifted 
it again, and spoke as quietly as before, 





“ And which is best,” she said; “that he has 
seen and loved you before instead of after? 
What would have become of me, Gracie, if it had 
been after ?” 

“Oh! a married man!” cried Graziella, with 
becoming repudiation. 

“If I could not keep him now, I should not 
have kept him then,” Venetia answered, wearily ; 
“or I should have kept him against his will, and 
I would rather he were happy without me than 
unhappy with me.” 

“ You are an angel,” murmured Graziella. 

She did not know what else to say. It seemed 
so strange to her that Venetia should be sitting 
there with her hand in hers, her voice as gentle, 
her pale face as kind as ever, when she knew in 
her own heart that she had plotted against her 
happiness and stolen her lover from her by in- 
tentional wiles and charms displayed for the pur- 
pose. If such a thing had happened to her, Gra- 
ziella, she felt that she would have killed the 
woman who had supplanted her; she would have 
sprung at her throat and strangled her, not have 
sat there holding her hand, caressing her head, 
and speaking in quiet, gentle tones, more sorrow- 
ful than angry—indeed, not angry at all. And 
that Venetia should take her heart-break so pa- 
tiently seemed to her the most wonderful part 
of all the strange little drama of love and infidel- 
ity, of faith and treachery, that had been playing 
of late. 

She was glad, however, that all had been got 
over so well. She thought Venetia very silly to 
be so fond of her, very mean-spirited to let her 
lover go so easily; but it was a comfort not to 
have had a scene. And when the first interview 
between them both and Ernest had been gone 
through, and she had been formally recognized 
as his deliberate choice and her friend’s successful 
rival, then there would be nothing to fear, and 
things would go smoothly. So she reasoned in 
the tangled jungle of thoughts and motives which 
made up her mind, and her reasoning justified her 
action throughout. 

It is not always that the largest amount of 
womanly strength lies with those who make the 
greatest display. Those muscular creatures with 
swinging step and resonant voice who look fit to 
lead an army, are sometimes as soft as wax when 
touched by mental sorrows and difficulties, while 
essentially womanly women have a reserve force 
which carries them bravely through the darkest 
hours. As now with Venetia. Her strength was 
in her unselfishness and her love. She was one of 
those who love beyond self; whose first thought 
is for others ; whose main desire is the happiness 
of the beloved. But though she was too unself- 
ish to grieve in the headlong way of women who 
think only of their own misfortunes, and though 
she was determined to do her best to sympathize 
with the joy that was built upon her own despair, 
yet she could neither prevent nor conceal her suf- 
fering. She paled and drooped under her sorrow 
as if her life had been suddenly weakened ; and 
when she came down stairs the next morning she 
looked like one who has just come out of a deadly 
illness. Still, she held on her way without falter- 
ing. She loved both Ernest and Graziella better 
than herself; and she had besides that pride of 
reticence which belongs to the gentler kind of 
women, and which makes them forbear to com- 
plain under suffering. 

Nothing in her manner could have told the 
keenest observer that she had cause against Gra- 
ziella when the two girls met over the breakfast 
table, and exchanged kisses and sweet greetings 
as usual, Only her face was deadly white, even to 
her lips ; her blue eyes were purpled and heavy, 
swollen and sad ; and instead of the graceful but 
elastic curves which had been one of her distin- 
guishing charms, her figure seemed shrunk and 
as if bent under a heavy weight. Even Aunt Ho- 
noria could not fail to see the change which twelve 
hours had worked in her niece, and cried out, in a 
tone. of personal injury, 

“ Good gracious, child! what on earth is the 
mattor with you this morning? What have you 
been doing to yourself? Your complexion is hor- 
rid, an. you look anyhow !” 

“Yes, Venny dear, you look as if you had a 
bad headache,” said Graziella, tenderly. 

“T have,” Venetia answered, without affecta- 
tion ; and heart-ache too, she might have added. 

“Then do, for goodness’ sake, child, get some- 
thing to take it away,” said Aunt Honoria; “some 
ob venta or something. It is quite dreadful 
to see you look such an object.” 

<t,. shall be better after breakfast, auntie,” said 
Venetia, in the same quiet, simple, uninterested 
way as before, as if she had been speaking of 
something that did not concern herself at all. 

“Then get your breakfast,” said Aunt Honoria, 
peevishly. “I can not bear to see you look so 
washed out and dreadful.” 

Breakfast, though useful enough as a reviver 
in some cases, can not do much for a girl whose 
lover has proved faithless and her best friend 
treacherous; and when Venetia had finished her 
tea and toast she was just as white and broken 
as before. But as she did not cry, Graziella was 
not so very much disturbed; and as she insisted 
that nothing was really amiss with her, Aunt Ho- 
noria subsided into silence. So she was left to 
herself, which was what she wanted. 

Thus the early morning hours passed—Venetia 
apparently reading that crabbed bit of Jean Paul 
which she took as her soul’s comfort, but forget- 

to. turn the pages and not seeing the words ; 
while Graziella, with a show of doing modern 
point, alternately watched her friend and won- 
dered what she was thinking of, or looked at her 
watch and wished that Ernest would come, both 
to get it over and rescue her from this appalling 
d And, sure enough, exactly at twelve 
o'clock Ernest arrived to-day just the same as on 
any otherday. He too wanted to get it over. If 
he could he would willingly have avoided the or- 
deal altogether ; but we all have to face the con- 
sequences of our own acts, and the fate which we 





ourselves fashion is our Frankenstein and our 
master. 

It was a bad quarter of an hour for the young 
man, nearly as bad as that when Amy’s mother 
brought him her poor daughter's last letter, the 
letter written two days before her death, when 
she sent him back the lock of hair which he had 
given her; the rose which he had kissed and put 
into her hand, whispering, ‘ My soul is with you 
now ;” the little amaranth which he had also 
kissed and given her, saying, “ An emblem of my 
love”—sending back all these cherished treasures 
of her fatal hope, and with them “the love that 
she carried with her to the grave,” and the par- 
don that she breathed beyond it. But the bad 
quarters must be lived through all the same as 
the good ones, and Ernest had to live through his. 

As he came into the room, nerved to meet his 
accusing angel, his face made up to a mask of 
false innocence and ignorance of evil alike, he 
found only his enchantress ; and the reprieve came 
upon him with almost as great a sense of relief 
as if he had been going to suffer torture and was 
suddenly respited. Was it lingering tenderness 
or conscience which made Ernest say rapidly, 
after his first embrace, ‘“ How does she take it ?” 

Graziella, keen and jealous, understood it as 
the first, if, wise and crafty, she did not choose to 
show what she thought. A shade came over her 
face—subtle, undefinable—but, all the same, a 
shade. She took her hands from Ernest’s arm, 
where she had clasped them in a pretty abandon- 
ment of loving pleasure, and said, with a forced 
laugh, 

“ Admirably! Your Venetia is not of the kind 
to break her heart for you or any one else. Girls 
with milk and water in their veins never do.” 

“T am glad she takes it so quietly,” Ernest 
answered, with as much mortification as relief. 
“Though I never gave her any real cause—never 
did more than pay her the ordinary attentions 
which all men pay to pretty girls before they have 
seen the one”—lovingly, yet with an air of help- 
less virtue unjustly assailed—“ I was afraid that 
the poor little thing was fond of me.” 

“So was I,” said Graziella. ‘‘ But, you see, we 
need not have frightened ourselves. She was no 
fonder of you than you were of her,” suddenly 
lifting her eyes and looking full at the young 
man kneeling by her side—his favorite attitude of 
worship. 

“T have never been really fond of any one be- 
fore you, my beautiful child-queen, my pearl of 
the Antilles!” cried Ernest, enthusiastically. “ All 
the rest was only the prologue, the preface, the 
shadow. This is the real thing, and this only !” 

“Tam afraid, however, that your shadows were 
very like the substance,” said Graziella, prettily ; 
and Ernest, kissing her hands, answered quickly, 

“JT have never loved before now. Will you 
not believe me—do you not believe me, my dar- 
ling ?” 

“Tt is too pleasant not to believe,” said Gra- 
ziella, laying her cheeks on his forehead while she 
clasped her hands again on his arm, when the 
litany of lovers’ prayers and praises began again, 
and time lost itself in the old, old follies that 
never weary and never change. 

If Ernest and Graziella both felt that it “had 
to be got over,” so did Venetia. She knew that 
she had committed the most fatal mistake possi- 
ble to a woman—let her lover see his power be- 
fore he has established his right—given frank 
possession before formal demand. And now she 
had to hark back on her mistake and do that 
most difficult thing of all—meet as a mere friend 
pledged to another the man who knew that she 
loved him, and not to let her love be seen—the 
man who had been her lover in the silent confes- 
sions between them, when all had been under- 
stood and nothing spoken. Yes, he had been her 
lover. Unsaid though it was, the truth between 
them was indestructible if to the world she had 
no “case.” For though he had made love to her 
he had not made her an offer; and, until the final 
self-committing word is said, no woman should 
suffer her soul to stray. It had all been vague, 
unpunctuated, but understood; and it was this 
very vagueness of form, coupled with that terri- 
ble clearness of understanding, which made the 
present moment so difficult. 

But it had to be done; and when the luncheon 
bell rang Venetia came down from her room to 
face her ordeal, and greet as the acknowledged 
lover of her dearest friend the man who up to 
nine o’clock last evening had been her own. 

Just as she was crossing the hall, Colonel 
Camperdown rode up to the door, which stood 
open. With an indescribable feeling of support, 
as if she were now under the guardianship of a 
brother, she went up to him quickly, and held 
out her hands eagerly. 

“Tam so glad you have come!” she cried, with 
a ey" kind of fervor. 

‘or the first time since last night her eyes 
filled with tears. He was her friend, the only 
person who really understood her; the one who 
had been with her in the moment of her supreme 
anguish ; the one from whom she had no secrets— 
poor honest, clumsy Charley not counting. But 
his presence unnerved her even to tears ; for many 
a loving soul, strong enough when left alone in 
its anguish, breaks down into the weakness of 
self-pity in the presence of a sympathizer. 

“Have you recovered from your fatigue, Miss 
Greville?” asked Harold, quite in a natural, mat- 
ter-of-fact tone; but his eyes were not as quiet 
as his voice. 

“Yes; thanks. I am better—quite well,” said 
Venetia, scarcely knowing what she did say, but re- 
peating again, “I am so giad that you have come!” 
After a moment she gathered her thoughts to- 
gether so far as to add, “ You will stay to lunch- 
eon, will you not ?” 

He took in the whole situation. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I will stay if you ask 
me.” 

“Of course I do—of course!” was her cager 
reply. 





And the servant, standing there, made his own 
comments, which were not friendly to his young 
mistress, and wondered if, after all, good as she 
looked, his young lady was no better than some 
others, and would be a fly-by-night all the same 
as those others—one down and another come on 
—if she had her head. His thoughts, however, 
were nothing to the action of the present mo- 
ment, which was that Venetia and Colonel Cam- 
perdown should go into the drawing-room, where 
Ernest and Graziella were sitting on the sofa in 
the unmistakable attitude of engaged lovers, and 
not show—he, his disgust ; she, her despair—but 
should greet these two traitors with the hypo- 
critical decorum exacted by good-breeding from 
wrath and sorrow alike. 

“T hope that you have recovered from your 
indisposition, Miss Greville?” said Ernest, af- 
fectedly. 

For all the savoir-faire belonging to him by 
right as a man of the world greatly experienced, 
he felt himself horribly out of place, and as diffi- 
dent as a school-boy. The presence of Colonel 
Camperdown made it all so much more awkward, 
he thought to himself peevishly. But he acted 
well, and thoughts are not always visible on the 
face. 

Venetia trembled. It was Ais voice that she 
heard; Ais eyes that were looking into hers— 
hers, which until now had always met his with 
such glad and loving confidence; Ais hand in 
which her own lay clasped. It was the man 
whom she had placed as a god in the temple of 
her heart, and who, still dreaming as she was, 
not yet awake to his true nature, was even now 
her god—with face averted. Her life was all in 
ruins; but he himself, the beautiful and divine 
destroyer, was the same as ever, and showing no 
change, no difference, save in his attitude to her. 
It was only she who had suffered ; his fascination 
and Graziella’s charm remained as before. How 
vague and unreal it all was! Was this really 
life, or was it a dream of the night that looked 
like day and truth ? 

“You are better now, Venetia, are you not?” 
said Graziella, in her sweet, caressing voice, watch- 
ing her with those burning eyes which so strange- 
ly belied the soft voice, the gentle manner. 

“Yes,” said Venetia, with an effort. Then, at 
a long interval, followed, “Thank you,” as if it 
had been an independent sentence, and said in a 
voice that was not her own. 

“Pam glad of that,” said Ernest, with admira- 
ble compassionateness and sweet, seductive sym- 
pathy. 

Venetia turned to the window to hide the sharp 
and sudden pain which made her wince; and 
Colonel Camperdown, looking at her, comforted 
his soul, so far as he could, by a manner to Ernest 
that bordered on insult. Horsewhipping is ruf- 
fianly, dueling out of date; but how ardently he 
longed to have his hands on the throat of the 
man who found his life’s noblest ambition sat- 
isfied by making a succession of pretty girls in 
love with him, that he might say to his intimate 
friends, “ Ah, poor litfle thing, she would have 
given ten years of her life if I would have mar- 
ried her!” 

When, however, the spasm had passed, and 
Venetia understood what was going on about her, 
she came back to the group with a face controlled 
to an almost statuesque calmness, and with the 
tender craftiness of love spoke to Ernest with a 
cheerful kind of indifference that cost her more 
pain than all the rest. But she must not let 
Colonel Camperdown think that he was to blame. 
It was she herself; she had been precipitate, un- 
wise, self-deceiving—he had not been false; and 
her friend, as she had begun to call him—her 
friend, Harold Camperdown, must understand 
this at once, and not make her lover bear the 
weight of an unjust condemnation. She must 
carry her burden so bravely that none should 
see where it pressed; accept her part without 
faltering, so that none should blame her lover or 
her friend. If she died under the strain of con- 
cealment, the world should know nothing; and 
though the relative position of each to the other 
was changed, the terms of the Holy Alliance 
should appear to be as of old. 

Grains of gold to be thrown into the eyes that 
were watching her so eagerly! Would they blind 
them ? 

Those grains cast now by the dear, unselfish, 
loving hands did not blind Harold Camperdown. 
He read the girl’s heart and meaning, and let her 
see that he did; for when he shook hands with 
her and bade her good-by in the garden, he said, 
in rather a husky voice, 

“Miss Greville, I have often heard of angels, 
but I have never seen one till now. I thank God 
that I have known you.” 

On his side Ernest thought, 

“She is pluckier than I gave her credit for. 
Poor little woman, how desperately she loves me! 
Nothing but love could make her take it so sweet- 
ly. Ah, she is a dear, good girl! I do not know 
a better, but—she was not destined.” 

Graziella’s thoughts went back to the forked 
road at which they had stood from the beginning. 

“ How can she take it so quietly? Either she 
did not love him, or she hopes to win him back 
by her patience: I must watch and see which.” 

If rarely, yet it does sometimes come to pass 
that the innocence of the dove comes to the same 
thing in the end as the wisdom of the serpent— 
that unselfishness has the same result as worldly 
cleverness and astute calculation. Had Venetia 
been guided by the craftiest old veteran who had 
ever made wise walking among social plowshares 
her chief study, she could not have been better 
counseled than now by the purity, the loyalty, of 
her own heart. She stopped the mouth of gossip. 
That was the first thing to do; and unwittingly 
she did it. For who could take the part of one 
who made it evident to all that she had no part 
to take, but had cast in her lot with the rest? 
How constitute himself a champion when no cause 
was proclaimed and no defender summoned ? 
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People might say that she looked ill; but what 
of that? Girls often look ill, yet others do not 
make it cause of general quarrel, or think it nec- 
essary to take sides as to the reason why. Who 
could possibly say that it was because of Ernest 
Pierrepoint’s engagement to Graziella, when she, 
Venetia, accepted that engagement so quietly, 
spoke of it so frankly, expressed her belief in-its 
perfect fitness with so much ease, and when all 
three were as inseparable and apparently as close 
friends as before? The world began to think that 
it had deceived itself, and that there had never been 
any thing warmer than mere friendship between 
Miss Greville and-Mr. Pierrepoint. It had been 
his flirting manner and her ingenuous simplicity ; 
but he had not meant and she had not taken. 
So by reason of that generous protection given to 
her false friends the talk died out, and her bur- 
den, carried without faltering, freed them from 
theirs. 

There were two persons, however, whom her 
gentle heroism did not mislead—Harold Camper- 
down and Charley Mossman. Both knew what 
Ernest had done, and one of the two something 
of what she had suffered. And both in conse- 
quence did their best to make life unpleasant to 
the young man, and to let him feel that if he had 
gathered a rose unlawfully, it was one plentifully 
beset with thorns. For, as Charley said, 

“ How it has all come about I can not for the 
life of me make out. But Miss Greville does not 
tell lies, and she told me distinctly that she was 
engaged. There is only one way out of it, so far 
as I can see—my old friend Ernest is a scoun- 
drel !” 

To which Colonel Camperdown replied, em- 
phatically, as chorus, 

“Thorough !” 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorresPonpeEnr. | 
The seven Guardians.—Onur agricultural Feat.—The 
false Hare.—Dangers of the Hills.—A Missionary 

Difficulty. 

OU have heard of seven bishops being sent 

to the Tower of London on a certain occa- 
sion, and of what came of it, no doubt, and last 
week this historical event had its parallel—only 
every sensible person is pleased at it—at Keighley, 
in Yorkshire. Seven of the Poor-law Guardians 
of that town were committed to York Castle for 
spreading the small-pox, or, in other words, for 
non-compliance with the Vaccination Act. Of 
the ignorance and presumption of provincial offi- 
cials Charles Dickens once gave us an admirable 
account in “Our Vestry,” but it is seldom that 
any civic body of such small extent as that which 
represents Keighley must needs be, can boast of 
seven simpletons. Of course they are martyrs, 
and having been liberated on bail at the rate of 
$10,000 each, were entertained at a great ban- 
quet by the Anti-vaccination Association of the 
neighborhood. It is really very difficult to deal 
with malefactors of this class, who are at once 
innocent (in intention), deaf to reason, and dan- 
gerous to all about them. It is bad enough to 
be a leopard that can not change his spots, but 
much worse to be one that does not want to 
change them, nor cares how many others may be 
spotted. Perhaps these seven are so careless 
about the small-pox because, even if they catch 
it, they know they will never be pitted—by any 
reasonable being. 

You will recollect, I dare say, that celebrated 
feat of old Sir Robert Throgmorton’s, who caused 
his sheep to be sheared and a coat made out of 
it—or them—within twenty-four hours. Agri- 
cultural achievements of that kind were common 
enough before the “kittle of steam” came into 
play and cast all other marvels into the shade; 
but the old times have lately been revived with 
us by Farmer Charlwood, of Newbury, who made 
a wager the other day that he would, single-hand- 
ed and unassisted, put on carts the produce of 
twenty acres of wheat for stacking, between morn- 
ing dawn and as long as he could see at night. 
Unfortunately for his task, the crop happened to 
be very heavy, making up no less than three and 
a half ricks of ten yards long and five yards wide 
and of good height. He commenced at a quarter 
to four on Friday morning, and finished his work 
and won his wager at twenty minutes past nine 
at night. It is computed that 200 sacks of wheat 
were carted and about sixty tons of straw, which 
is equal to three good days’ work of an ordinary 
farm-laborer. Considering Mr. Charlwood is fifty 
years of age, I think this did him credit, and may 
be set down as another confutation—so frequent, 
I am glad to say, of late—of the idea that the 
human race is degenerating in physique. It is 
only the agricultural world which will duly appre- 
ciate this labor; but let any family man in your 
town picture himself as putting sixty tons of chil- 
dren with 200 sacks full of toys into a perambu- 
lator five feet high, within sixteen hours! One 
Mr. Ralph Stott, of Dover, indeed, announces a 
still more extraordinary feat: he promises to 
cross from Dover to Calais, and back, on October 
9, in an aerial machine of novel construction, 
“whatever the force or direction of the wind, 
fog and illness excepted.” Without any allusion 
to the grammar of this programme, I will only 
say that he has got to do it, and that for the pres- 
ent, therefore, the agricultural gentleman above 
described has the advantage of him. 

A mechanical invention of a less ambitious 
kind, but which has been found to work, has 
been recently discovered in the “ artificial hare.” 
This animal is now regularly coursed by grey- 
hounds in the neighborhood of London, and af- 
fords excellent sport to those with whom cruelty 
is not an essential to their enjoyment. Poor puss, 
although she is sometimes caught and torn to 
pieces, of course does not suffer. She is libera- 
ted in a very life-like manner from a bag, and 
then drawn swiftly—indeed, at any rate desired 
—by a windlass along a concealed rail. The 





greyhounds have not the least idea that any prac- 
tical joke is being played upon them, and—be- 
sides the amusement afforded to the spectators— 
receive an admirable training so far as speed is 
concerned. When, however, they see a real hare 
double on them—like a curly hair—for the first 
time, they will probably be much astonished. You 
will soon have this animal in New York, no doubt, 
if it does not form part of its fauna—which it very 
likely does—already. 

The unhappy tourist whom. I, in common with 
wiser people, suspected of disappearing, has been 
found dead among the Cumberland hills. How 
he so long escaped discovery I can not imagine, 
since the very place where I thought it likely he 
would have been—under the Pillar Rock, sung 
by Wordsworth,* and where he was—had been 
explored again and again by the shepherds. He 
was at last found by dogs—a fact which, happen- 
ing so soon after the discovery of the Blackburn 
murder by a blood-hound, has brought the canine 
race into great repute, and will probably re-estab- 
lish their character as detectives. As to the ca- 
tastrophe itself, it is a warning against wandering 
over even English mountains alone. The stron- 
gest man may sprain his ankle, and thereby be- 
coming more helpless than a child, may be starved 
to death among those solitudes, which can be as 
cruel as they are fair. 

Missionary enterprise has met with a little dif- 
ficulty in the case of the young Thakoor of Bhow- 
nugger. He wishes to become a Christian, but 
he has four wives, to three of whom he was mar- 
ried on the same day and by the same rites, so 
that none has the precedence of the others; and 
the idea of the missionaries is that, to make the 
concession complete, he should have but one wife. 

One of the signs of the setting in of our usual 
“silly season” is the re-appearance of the Spirit- 
ualist nuisance. A certain—or uncertain—Dr. 
Slade has been writing letters from the dead, 
with slate-pencil, so dextrously as to deceive even 
the scientific elect in the person of Dr. Carpen- 
ter. He thinks there “ may be something in it.” 
This is the worst bit of Carpenter’s work I have 
yet heard of. R. Kensie, of London. 





CAMELLIAS. 


HE double-flowered varieties of the well- 
known Camellia japonica are among the 
most highly prized ornaments of our green- 
houses, and are deservedly so considered; for 
we have no other plant which to such an extent 
combines richness of foliage, either in color, form, 
or substance, with size, beauty, and variety of 
color in the flowers, and a general majesty of 
appearance, which stamps it as one of the most 
aristocratic of plants. Although so well known, 
it is curious to notice the ignorance displayed by 
persons otherwise, perhaps, well educated, and 
especially by writers for the press, as to the 
proper n¢, 2 of this plant, such persons persist- 
ing in substituting the specific name for the ge- 
neric name, and calling it “japonica” instead of 
“camellia.” The specific name “ japonica” is ap- 
plied to a large number of other plants, natives 
of Japan, and there is no plant known by the ge- 
neric name of “ japonica.” It derives its generic 
name from George Joseph Kamellus, or Kamel, 
a Jesuit missionary and traveler in Asia, who 
wrote a history of the plants of Luzon, one of 
the Philippine Islands, It was introduced into 
England about one hundred and forty years ago, 
as it is known to have been cultivated there by 
Lord Petre previous to 1742. 

The camellia appears to be a native both of 
China and Japan ; in the latter country it grows 
as large as a medium-sized apple-tree, present- 
ing at all seasons a most elegant appearance, but 
more especially when covered with iis great pro- 
fusion of single bright red flowers, inclosing nu- 
merous filiform golden yellow anthers and fila- 
ments, its great beauty causing it to be held in 
high esteem by the inhabitants of both countries. 
From this single-flowered species the horticultur- 
ists of China, Japan, Europe, and this country 
have originated the multitudinous double-flowered 
varieties which adorn our greenhouses. Besides 
this species, there are several others of more or 
less beauty, or entering into the domestic econo- 
my of the people of China, Japan, and the upper 
regions of India. These species are as fol.ows: 

Camellia sasanqua.—This species forms a tree 
about ten feet high, and has much smaller leaves 
and flowers than C. japonica ; the branches are 
covered with soft, close, loose hairs; the flowers 
are white and fragrant, much resembling those 
of the tea-plant. In China it is extensively cul- 
tivated for the seeds, from which an oil is ex- 
pressed. The leaves, when dried in the shade, 
have a sweet smell, and can scarcely be distin- 
guished from those of the tea-plant, and are often 
mixed with them to increase their fragrance. 
The women of Japan use a decoction or tea made 
from the leaves of this species as a wash for 
cleansing the hair. There are two or three 
double varieties which are very pretty. 

C. kissi is a native of Nepaul, and very much 
resembles the previous species, but is not quite 
so showy, the flowers generally having but four 
petals. The Nepaulese express an oil from the 
seeds, which is used for medicinal purposes. The 
leaves have a very strong smell of tea, but it is 
very transient, probably on account of some de- 
fect in the mode of drying them ; the infusion of 
the leaves has only a very slight flavor of tea, 
arising probably from the same cause. 

C. oleifera is largely cultivated in China for 
the sake of its seeds, which yield an oil which 
enters largely into their domestic economy. It 
grows to the size of a moderately large cherry- 
tree, and when in bloom is said to be very beau- 
tiful, as its profusion of white flowers causes the 
tree to appear as though it were covered with 
snow, or like a garden of white roses. The flow- 





* Tt is in the —- of “The Brothers,” which nar- 
rates a catastrophe at this very spot. 





ers are also fragrant, large, and have five or six 
petals. 

C. maliformis, or apple-blossomed camellia, is 
a dwarf, shrub-like growing species, with a fas- 
tigiate habit of growth. The flowers are semi- 
double, and much resemble large apple blossoms, 
and are produced in great profusion. 

C. drupifera, or berry-bearing camellia, is a 
native of Cochin China, and grows as a small 
tree. The flowers are eight-petaled, and are 
borne in twos and threes on the ends of the 
branches, An oil of a pleasant odor is obtained 
from the seeds, which does not turn rancid, and 
is used for medicinal purposes and for dressing 
the hair. 

C. ewryoides is a Chinese species of slender 
growth, attaining a height of four or five feet; 
the flowers are white, and the branches are 
hairy. It does not appear to be used for any 
other than ornamental purposes. 

C. reticulata is mainly distinguished from C. 
japonica by its large reticulated leaves and its 
enormous flowers, resembling those of the tree 
peony, having from sixteen to eighteen petals of 
a purplish color, loosely arranged, the stamens 
being arranged in bundles among the petals. 
This species is not of as easy cultivation as the 
others. 

The camellias are closely allied to the tea fam- 
ily, and are of easy cultivation. In our Southern 
States they are hardy—at least as far north as 
Wilmington, North Carolina, and also in Califor- 
nia. In greenhouses they are of easy cultivation, 
provided they are kept at a low night tempera- 
ture, merely enough to exclude frost. They grow 
best in a light loamy soil composed of decayed or 
rotted sods, and do not require any manure mixed 
with it. Manure is generally injurious to them. 
They require a cool, moist atmosphere, which at 
night may go as low as forty degrees, but should 
never be directly exposed to the dry, arid heat 
from stoves or furnaces. The leaves require to 
be kept clean by sponging or syringing. Of the 
many double white varieties, none surpass the Old 
Double White, the Fimbriata, and Candidissima. 
Of the blotched varieties, Imbricata is a strong, 
hardy sort. Of the reds, Landrethii and Bin- 
neyii are also free-growing sorts. With these 
half dozen varieties, any person growing them in 
rooms or a small conservatory will be well satis- 


fied, as they are all easily cultivated. Persons 
having room for more, and wishing to obtain 


greater variety of species, should purchase the 
species we have named above. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
ie October the general aspect of the Centen- 
nial grounds and buildings, with the throng- 
ing multitude within them, is quite different 
from what it was in early June. Then many 
things wore an untinished look; the sound of 
the hammer fell upon the ear from different 
quarters ; unfinished buildings met the eye at 
various points on the grounds. Turkey, Russia, 
and some other nations had not unpacked their 
goods, and the rough boxes seemed quite out of 
lace among the beautiful displays in the Main 
uilding. But there was a delightful freshness 
in June, pervading the exibits, the exibitors, and 
the exhibitees—if we may be allowed to coin a 
word. Every thing was novel, even to’ those 
who had in charge the details of the great Exhi- 
bition. Foreigners unfamiliar with American 
customs were as curious about our ways and 
manners as we about theirs. Visitors in general 
presented a more leisurely aspect in June than 
they do now, when the close of the Centennial 
season draws near. Of course, also, the number 
of visitors is much greater now. And yet, with 
the exception of in Memorial Hall and the Art 
Annex, and in connection with some special 
shows, no discomfort arises from the crowd even 
in October. At least this is our experience. 
After ten o’clock in the morning the art galleries 
become so filled that the fatigue of going through 
the various rooms is greatly iserennalt If you 
are bent upon seeing some particular thing at 
the exact time you first come into its vicinity 
in avy building—as, for example, the wood-carv- 
ing, the glass-blowing, or some remarkable dis- 
play of jewelry—you will be almost sure to feel 
that there is a great crowd, and be annoyed by 
it; but by waiting a while, by returning to the 
place at another hour, or, since no one can pos- 
sibly see every thing, turning to other equally 
interesting objects, though less popular with 
the masses, one can be entirely comfortable 
even at the most crowded times. ‘Time may be 
most delightfully emploved during the most 
crowded portions of the day in strolling about 
the grounds and visiting the smaller buildings, 
which are full of interest. Between twelve and 
two o’clock the restaurants are all packed. 
Those who are wise will avoid them at that 
time. But if you have planned your own meals 
80 judiciously that you are not hungry, you will 
find it a curious’ sight to look, for example, into 
the Vienna Bakery at one o’clock. Around the 
various bazars on the grounds, where curious 
ornaments may be bonght, there is generally a 
crowd, as also at the cases in the Main Build- 
ing, where jewelry is ‘sold and delivered imme- 
diately.” There were but few of these places 
of sale in early June; now they are numerous. 
One thing is noticeable—the vast throng is inva- 
riably orderly; you scarcely ever see any lack 
of kindly courtesy. Every body is intently look- 
ing at the exhibits; you only look at the people 
by making a special effort. But when you do 
80, you notice that the rich and the poor are 
mingling together without a thought, except in 
regard to the beautiful and curious articles dis- 
played. There are no listless gazers; the faces 
of the multitude are a study of curious interest, 
if only you could give your time to it, for a sin- 
gle day, or even hour. 


In Raleigh, North Carolina, quite a heavy frost 
occurred the last Thursday in September. There 
has been no September frost in that section since 

839. 





Immediately before the explosion at Hell Gate 
many articles of furniture were removed from 
houses in Astoria by the fearful residents. An 
excited German was observed removing, from a 
solid stone house, beds, carpets, door-mats, as 





well as other articles of furniture. Finally he 
emerged from the house wildly gesticulating, 
and shouting orders to the women who followed 
him, tugging at a cook stove, which they depos- 
ited beneath a large apple-tree. Seating himself 
upon it, the master announced to the by-stand- 
ers, ‘‘If mine stove pe mashed mit dot hell burst- 
ing, dos United States pays for it.” 





A scientific gentleman recently entertained 
several friends at a hotel in Montreal, the chief 
articles of food being prepared from the common 
paff-bail, Lycoperdon giganteum. The specimen 
used was found upon the mountain, and meas- 
ured 3644 inches one way and 37% inches the 
other. The flesh was pure white, like the most 
delicate blanc-mange. The flavor is more delicate 
than mushrooms, and the texture more jelly-like. 
The menu was as follows: 

Potage Purée de Lycoperdon Giganteum. 
Timbales de Volaille au Lycoperdon Giganteum. 
Cételettes d’Agnean au Lycoperdon Giganteum. 

Lycoperdon Giganteum 4 la Beefsteak. 

Filets de Beeuf au Lycoperdon Giganteum. 
Some idea of the size may be gathered when it 
is stated that six gentlemen lunched from this 
fungus. The dishes were all of the most deli- 
cious flavor, aud the fungus, being analyzed, was 
declared to be a nutritious article of diet. 





The Northfield (Minnesota) Bank robbers are 
now confined in jail at Faribault, and are the ob- 
jects of much curiosity. It is said that on one 
single day nearly 5000 persons visited the jail. 





A movement has been made in Philadelphia to 
organize a company to purchase and retain the 
Main Building for the purpose of holding future 
exhibitions in it. 





Died, at the Central Park Menagerie, on Fri- 
day night, September 29, the lion named “ Par- 
ker.’’ He was captured in Africa—so says his 
biography—thirty-four years ago. He traveled 
extensively in this country and in Europe, and 
during his lifetime killed two keepers and wound- 
ed two other persons. 





A room is set apart for the use of women in 
the British Museum, but English literary wom- 
en have made a complaint in regard to it.. They 
state that the apartment is reached by a narrow 
passageway, instead of by the broad stairs lead- 
ing elsewhere; that it is cold, gloomy, and dim- 
ly lighted; that the walls are untidy and the 
floor unpainted. They insist that ifthe Museum 
belongs to the nation, they intend to have their 
share of its privileges. 





At this season of the year, when there is a 
tendency to what are frequently called autum- 
nal fevers, great attention should be paid to the 
drainage about every dwelling-house. Malarial 
poison is readily diffused by water which has 
become impregnated by impurities. The foul 
air which exhales from uncleanly places is anoth- 
er fruitful source of disease. 





A “Centennial Map of the United States’’ has 
been placed in the Government Building. It was 
prepared in the General Land-office at Wash- 
ington, and is twenty-two feet long, seven- 
teen feet wide, and weighs about two thousand 
sounds. This map, while making a specialty of 

Jnited States civil and military surveys and In- 
dian reservations, gives all needful information 
respecting outline, topography, climate, popu- 
lation, agricultural and mineral resources, to- 
gether with other statistics, enabling one to 
learn every thing desirable respecting the coun- 
try, except its political condition. 





The London Trade Journal speaks of condensed 
eggs, which are prepared in Bavaria by a process 
of desiccation, leaving the natural properties of 
the egg unimpaired. In order to make the egy 
powder suitable for culinary uses, it is only nec- 
essary to add a due proportion of water. 





In the Kansas Building, on the Centennial 
grounds, is a clock whose peculiar excellence is 
that it requires winding but once in a hundred 
years. It is said to keep the most accurate time, 
telling the month of the year, the day of the 
month, the day of the week, and the time of the 
day ; and yet the inventor claims that it does all 
this with much less power than is required with 
any other clock escapement ever invented. Who 
would like a century clock ? 

In the Peruvian section of the Exhibition there 
is a Panama hat displayed whose price label of 
$300 induces one to examine it carefully. It is 
made of a species of palm, the leaves of which 
are gathered before they unfold. The bleaching 
of the straw and the braiding are performed with 
extreme care. Close inspection with a lens re- 
veals the exceeding fineness of the hat, and the 
extraordinary number of stitches it contains. 





Grapes are abundant in the markets; therefore 
it is pleasant to be assured by the Journal of 
Chemistry that they claim a high rank as an arti- 
cle of diet. When ripe they are thoroughly 
wholesome. They are beneficial in dyspepsia, 
and have been found useful in fevers; and the 
‘*Grape-cures’”’ of Europe show that they are 
taken with good results in various other dis- 
eases. The advantage of a residence at one of 
these ‘“‘ Grape-cures’’ does not consist wholly in 
the fact that a certain quantity of grapes is 
eaten eve “day, but also in the general hygienic 
treatment, especially in the fact that other less 
wholesome things are not eaten. In this coun- 
try many persons are accustomed to take fruit 
simply as an addition to ordinary diet, instead 
of us a substitute for any part of it. 





The London Hxaminer mentions an interest- 
ing fact in regard to the germination of seed, 
which is said to have been noted by Professor 
Hendreich in Greece. In the silver mines of 
Laurium only the slags left by the ancient Greeks 
are worked off, in order to gain, after an improved 
modern method, silver still left in that dross. 
This refuse ore is probably about two thousand 
years old. Among it the seed of a species of 
glaucium or poppy was found, which had slept 
in the darkness of the earth all that time. After 
a little while, when the slags were brought up 
and worked off at the melting ovens, there sud- 
denly arose a crop of glaucium plants, with a 
beautiful yellow yt of a kind unknown in 


modern botany, but which is described by Pliny 
and others as a frequent flower in ancient Greece 
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“A FRTE IN NORMANDY? 

HIS fine picture, by our gifted countryman 

Mr. W. J. Hennessy, was recently exhibited 
in the Royal Academy of London, where it re- 
ceived high commendation. 
lineates the character of French merry-making. 
Here is no boisterous mirth, no drinking bouts, 
or wrestling on the green, as might be seen on a 
similar occasion in the British Isles. The roman- 


tic Frenchmen affect sports of a different kind. | 
The season of flowers has been chosen for the | 
féte, and, true to the love of nature that dwells 


in the poorest French peasant, all are laden with 
floral spoils—the youth and maiden, with their 
tall hats and picturesque Norman costumes, who 


It graphically de- | 


may well pass for a pair of lovers; the younke1 
with two merry girls hanging on his arms; the 
child and donkey, with panniers heaped with flow- 
ers; and the girls gathering blossoms by the way- 
side. It is probably one of the religious festivals 
that are so common in France, and the party are 
on the way to deck the altars of the pretty church 
that is seen in the distance, which pious duty 
ended, the festivity will conclude with a collation 
and a rustic dance. 

Normandy, the land of the Northmen, is one 
of the most interesting regions of France, and the 
delight of the archzologist, who finds its soil rich 
with successive strata of Gallic, Roman, Frankish, 
and Scandinavian remains. It was the ancient 
Neustria of Chilperic and his fiend-like queen, 
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Fredegonda, whose life-long struggle with the 
beautiful Brunhilda, the Austrasian queen, forms 
the most dramatic episode of that age of murder 
and rapine. Early in the tenth century it was 
overrun by Duke Rollo and his Northmen, who 
gave it their name and held it thenceforth, and 
who have transmitted many of their peculiariti 

to the inhabitants of the present day, who differ 
notably from the French of Celtic descent. Will- 
| iam the Conqueror, the son of Robert the Devil, 
and the sixth descendant of Duke Rollo, having 
conquered England, held Normandy as an English 
province, and it was not until the reign of King 
John that it was restored to the French crown 
| by Philip Augustus, after the murder of Prince 
| Arthur. Richard Coeur de Lion bore such love, 


indeed, to his Normans that he bequeathed them | ter known by sight 
his heart, which lies buried under the choir of | few stop long enough 
the Gothic cathedral of Rouen, his body having | oughly with the quailjeuriot 
His effigy, crown- | of the descendants offkings 


been interred at Fontevrault. 
ed and in his royal robes, is still to be seen in the 
chapel of the cathedral. 
Normandy is chiefly a level agricultural coun- | 
try, noted for its grain and fruit, as well as for 
its fine breed of draught horses, which have hard- 
ly their equals in the world. It is full of points | 
of interest to the tourist—Caen, Falaise, Bayeux, | 
Evreux, and the capital, Rouen, which possesses | 
some of the finest known specimens of Gothic | 
architecture. As persons crossing the Channel | 
from England have to pass through Normandy | bs 
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ts at large, though | a piece of card-board, so that the rent was almost 

int themselves thor- | invisible. ‘“I—I have mended it as well as I 

urious old province | could,” she was saying, with a crimson face and a 

king trembling voice. 

Colonel Fleming waited for half a minute be- 

| fore laying down his pen and turning toward her, 

| B . | possibly in order to give her time to control her- 

| self. 

| “You have mended what? Oh, ah, the little 

sketch !” he said, not looking up at her. “That 

| is very kind of you; there was no hurry about it. 
| It is a pretty face, is 

| to tell you the story 
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CSTINE 


lontinued. ) 

FOR A PAN. of that poor girl, Juliet? I 
nding timidly at the think you would be sorry for her. Sit down here,” 
hair, holding in her | wheeling an arm-chair in front of the fire for her. 
hrefully pasted on to | « There, are you comfortable? Let me give you 
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lonel Fle 
rm sketch 


it not? Would you like me | 
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a footstool: and now I will tell you about her.” | I got into the habit of walking out to their cot- 
Juliet sat as she was told, and looked away from | tage on summer evenings. I used to stroll over 
him into the fire. there in the dusk, and her father and I would sit 
“Every one, I suppose, has some romance, ei- | outside in the garden smoking our pipes by the 
ther sad or sweet, in his past life, and Annie | open window, and she used to sit inside in the 
Chalmers is mine,” he began, not looking at her, | darkness singing to us all sorts of quaint, old- 

iliet’s heart beat fast and painfully. fashioned songs in her sweet, pure voice; and 
“Tt was years and years ago, almost before you | then, when I went away, she would walk out to 
were born, that I first met her. She was the| the end of the garden with me, and stand and 
sweetest, gentlest, most innocent little soul that | talk to me at the gate before I left. One night 
God ever created. She lived alone with her fa- | we were standing there together under the honey- 
ther in a tiny house just on the outskirts of a | suckle archway; there were all sorts of sweet 
great deep wood. I was in the —th then, and we | smells in the air from the midsummer flowers 
were quartered in the neighboring dead-alive little | about us, and the moonshine was gleaming white 
Cathedral town. Perhaps at first it was only for | and still over the lawn and through the dark 
want of something better to do, but, at all events, | trunks of the trees in the wood beyond ; present- 


ly, I recollect, a soft white owlet flew by us h 
a little ery that made her start and cling to my 
hand. It was all so silent that we could hear 
the brook tinkling over the stones at the bottom 
of the field ; and we ourselves ceased talking, to 
listen to the still voices of the night; and then I 
don’t know how it all came about or why I did it, 
but suddenly I took my darling into my arms all 
in the silver midsummer’s moonlight, and told her 
that I loved her, and found out from the flutter- 
ing of her heart that she too loved me. 

“ Well, it was of course the most foolish and 
imprudent engagement that two young things ever 
entered into. I had nothing but my p 
days, and she was absolutely penniless. 
ther stormed and swore at me a bit at fir 


y in those 
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after a day or two, when Annie had hung on his 
neck and wept and prayed and entreated, he had 
no longer the heart to refuse her any thing. He 
found out, Heaven knows by what pinching and 
saving and selling out of his slender capital, that 
he could give her a thousand pounds, and for the 
rest we must live on my pay, and trust, as so many 
do, to luck or chance to rub along through life as 
best we could. 

“ Annie, dear little soul, had no fears. What 
were butchers’ and bakers’ bills to her? Such 
sordid, vulgar cares never troubled her ; her home 
had been certainly a modest one, but still she had 
never been brought face to face with dunning 
tradesmen or pinching penury. She had beauti- 
ful high-flown poetical ideas about the delight of 
starving with me on a crust of bread, and giving 
up every thing else on earth for love—words of 
which, poor child, she had not in fact the faintest 
comprehension. She used to trip along by my 
side with her hands twisted over my arm, sol- 
emnly going over in one moment all she would 
do and bear and suffer for my sake, in a way 
that when I gazed down at her little fragile fig- 
ure, that looked as if the first rough wind must 
blow her away, made my heart sink with dismay ; 
and then in the next moment she would be prat- 
tling like a child of the home we should have to- 
gether, ail filled with fresh flowers and bright- 
colored chintzes and pink and white muslin, till I 
could not help smiling at her simplicity and utter 
ignorance of the harsh, unlovely world I was go- 
ing to take her into.” 

It will surprise no one to learn that at this 
juncture Miss Blair mentally ejaculated, “ Little 
fool!” 

“Well,” continued Hugh Fleming, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “ well, after we had been engaged 
about six weeks, orders came for my regiment to 
go to India. That was a dreadful blow for the 
old man. If he had known it at the first, I doubt 
if he would ever have consented to our engage- 
ment; but it was too late now. Annie said her 
heart would break if she was not allowed to go 
out with me; her father could not help himself; 
he was obliged to hide his own suffering and to 
let her go. 

“Of course the result of the change in my 
prospects was that we must be married at once. 
We had to start in a month, and there was bare- 
ly time to get ready her outfit and to make all 
arrangements for our wedding, so as to allow us 
a clear week in England before embarking at 
Southampton. 

“Privately, Annie and I thought the Horse 
Guards had played into our hands in the most 
delightful and exemplary manner in the world. 
Instead of being doomed to the tedium of a long 
and uncertain engagement, here were we forced, 
as it were, into immediate matrimony by circum- 
stances over which we had no control whatever. 
We were careful, however, not to hurt the old 
man’s feelings by any unseemly display of this 
very selfish glee. 

“T can hardly remember all that happened 
during those last three weeks. I know we were 
both very busy; she went up to London for two 
days to stay with an aunt who was to help her to 
get her things, and I, too, was obliged to run up 
to town two or three times. What with extra 
regimental duties consequent on such a sudden 
start, looking after the men’s outfits and my own, 
and what with having to go, again and again, to 
the lawyers to see about the settlement of her 
thousand pounds—and lawyers can take as much 
time over one thousand pounds as they can over 
sixty—you may fancy that I had plenty of busi- 
ness on my hands, and had not much spare time 
left for any thing. In truth, I saw very little of 
Annie just then—a fact which has caused me 
endless and most painful self-reproaches. 

“T was continually thinking that as I was so 
soon to have her all to myself it did not so much 
matter that so many days slipped by without my 
seeing her at all. Alas! if I had but known! 

“ At last every thing was settled, and Jim Les- 
ter, our Major, was to be my best man. He is 
dead now, poor fellow; he was killed at Luck- 
now. Such a tall handsome man he was—he al- 
ways did best man to all the young fellows in the 
regiment who made fools of themselves, as he 
would say, and then stood godfather to their first 
babies. He was so accustomed to it, he used to 
say, that he could do either office in his sleep; 
his only fear being that he might some day for- 
get at which ceremony he was assisting, and in- 
terpolate sponsorial answers into the solemniza- 
tion of holy matrimony. Indeed, there was a 
story currently reported and universally believed 
in, that being best man on one occasion to a cer- 
tain Captain Gordon, who was fortunate enough 
to win the hand of a very pretty heiress much run 
after by all the unmarried officers in the —th, the 
parson having duly asked, ‘ Wilt thou take this 
woman to be thy wedded wife,’ etc., Jim Lester, 
in a loud and fervent voice, audible all over the 
church, made response, ‘That is my desire,’ which 
so took away the bridegroom’s breath that he 
was completely placed hors de combat, and never 
answered ‘I will’ at all, so that the clergyman 
had to proceed rapidly to the next paragraph in 
the service in order to cover his hopeless confu- 
sion, while Jim Lester never found out that he 
had done any thing wrong until the time came 
for kissing the bride-maids in the vestry. 

“Well, the day before the wedding day came, 
and I went over to the cottage. The peaceful 
house seemed strange and unlike itself. There 
was the aunt from London, and two cousins who 
were to be her bride-maids, and a clergyman 
uncle who was to marry us. We hada scramble 
picnic tea party in Mr, Chalmers’s little smoking- 
room, as the dining-room, I was told, was laid out 
for the next day’s feast. We were all very mer- 
ry, but my Annie looked a little pale and worried. 

“When I rose to go, she followed me out of 
the room. 

“*Look here,’ she said, and turned the key of 
the dining-room door and made me goin. ‘Isn’t 





it pretty? I have arranged it all myself; it only 
wants a few more flowers round the cake to be 
perfect.’ 

“There was the table all laid out with snowy 
linen and bright glass, and piles of fruit and 
pastry in silver dishes, and in the middle the 
white sugared bridal cake, and over all a perfect 
flower-garden of roses and fuchsias, and great 
white Ascension lilies in scented pyramids. 

“¢Tsn’t it lovely? and I have arranged all the 
flowers myself.’ 

“*You have tired yourself out, I am afraid, 
little woman,’ I said, drawing her near to me. 

“* But isn’t it pretty, Hugh’ she asked again. 

“ And then I praised her handiwork with Heay- 
en knows how many foolishly fond lover’s words. 

“*T must go now,’ I said. 

“« Phen say good-by, Hugh,’ she answered, put- 
ting up her arms round my neck. 

“* Good-night,’ I answered. 

“*Not good-night ; say good-by,’ she persisted. 

“* Why good-by, Annie? surely good-night is a 
more fitting word between us now.’ 

““*But I should like you to say good-by best; 
it is good-by to Annie Chalmers, you know.’ 

“T have often wondered what made her say this ; 
whether it was a mere chance whim, or whether, 
indeed, there was some presentiment in her mind 
of what the morrow was to bring forth. At the 
time I thought nothing of it; I smiled at her 
fanciful request, and granted it playfully; and 
then she came down the garden with me, and 
stood in the honeysuckle archway after I parted 
from her, as she had been always accustomed to 
do. When I reached the corner of the wood I 
turned to wave my hand to her; there she stood, 
a slight white motionless figure looking after me 
in the dusky twilight. I never saw her again 
alive ; never, never. 

“Early the next morning, half an hour before 
the very early hour at which I had ordered my 
servant to call me, I was awakened by a clatter- 
ing of horse’s hoofs on the stones of the barrack 
yard outside my window. I don’t know why, but 
there seemed something ominous to me in the 
sound; .here was nothing very unusual in it, and 
yet somehow I connected it immediately with my- 
self. Five minutes after, Jim Lester came into 
my room with a face as scared and white as if he 
had seen a ghost. 

““Something is wrong, Fleming ; you must get 
up at once, and we must go over to the cottage. 
I have ordered my dog-cart; be as quick as you 
can—and,’ he added, as he turned away again to 
the door, ‘ put on your shooting jacket, old fellow,’ 
and by that I knew that there would be no wed- 
ding for me that day. 

“Dear old Jim Lester! who that had known 
you could say that there are not men in the world 
as pitiful, as tender-hearted, as full of exquisite 
tact and perfect sympathy and heaven-born com- 
passion as any woman that ever lived! 

“During that two miles’ drive to the cottage in 
Jim’s dog-cart we neither of us spoke one single 
word. I did not dare ask what had happened, or 
whether he knew. An awful certainty of the 
truth was upon me, and yet I kept on saying over 
and over again to myself: 

“Of course it’s old Chalmers has had a stroke; 
of course it’s the old man; old men always have 
strokes and fits.’ 

“Once I think I said it aloud, and then Jim 
just laid his hand lightly on mine for a minute, 
as a woman might have done, but he never 
spoke. 

“But when I got there, there was no longer 
any need for me to ask. A frightened group of 
women stood in the narrow hall. When I came 
in at the doorway they made way for me to pass 
in silence, and I walked straight up stairs. 

“On the little landing above a door opened, 
and some one said, ‘ Here he is.’ 

“And then old Chalmers said, ‘Oh, my poor 
boy! and took my hand and led me into the 
room. 

“ Her room! On a chair was huddled up her 
wedding finery, her white dress and her veil, and 
the orange blossoms ; the bouquet I had sent her 
from Covent Garden the day before lay on the 
dressing-table. I think I saw them all in that 
one moment, down to her gloves knocked off the 
table and lying on the floor beside her little satin 
slippers. And she-—my bride, my darling—lay 
there on the still warm and ruffled bed, which she 
had apparently but just left, dead—quite dead ! 

“Tt was the doctor behind me who spoke. ‘It 
is heart-disease ; nothing could have saved her; 
it must have been the fatigue and excitement 
that killed her. She could not have suffered at 
all; we must be thankful for that.’ 

“* Why was I not sent for ?’ I said, hoarsely. 

“*There was no time,’ said the father; ‘she 
was dressing, and felt a little faint; she called 
her cousin from the next room, and she was so 
frightened at the look in her face that she called 
her mother. They had hardly time to fetch me 
—as I came into the room she died.’ 

“ And then I don’t know what happened. I 
think I fell forward on to the bed with an ex- 
ceeding bitter cry, and every thing became dark- 
ness around me. Then, like a voice out of a fog, 
some one said, ‘ Take him away; he should not be 
here, poor fellow! take him out of the room.’ 

“And it was the aunt, I think, who led me 
down stairs by the hand, I groping my way down 
like a blind man. 

“*Not there, not there, any where but there!’ 
IT cried, as the poor woman, hardly conscious 
probably of what she was doing, opened the din- 
ing-room door. 

“For there I saw again the white table all laid 
out with the fruits and the bridal cake, and the 
roses and the white Ascension lilies, and seemed 
to hear again my darling’s voice, ‘Isn’t it pretty, 
Hugh? Say good-by to me, not good-night ; say 

‘ood-by,’ as she had said it only last night. 

“ Ah, God, that was an awful day! to this hour 
I shudder when I think of it. 

“There is not much more to tell you, Juliet. 





A few days later, and I was standing by her open 
grave in the little church-yard, through which I 
had thought she woui’ have passed by my side 
in all her bridal finery. 

“Tt killed her father; he only survived about 
a year. I heard afterward that her mother had 
died suddenly in the same way; so I suppose she 
had inherited a weak heart from her. I went out 
to India the following week alone; and except 
to Jim Lester, from that day to this, Juliet, you 
are the first person to whom the name of Annie 
Chalmers has passed my lips.” 

Colonel Fleming ceased speaking, and for a 
few minutes there ws silence in the room; only 
the clock ticked on between them, and a blazing 
eval fell noisily out of the grate into the fender. 

Then he got up and came and stood over her. 
“T have told you my story, Juliet; you see it is 
all past and gone by, a great many years ago. 
My life is perhaps over, and yours is only just 
beginning ; now tell me something—why did you 
so ruthlessly tear that poor little face in half 
yesterday ?” 

“ You—you said it was an accident; besides, 
I did not know,” stammered Juliet, crimsoning 
painfully. 


“That is no answer, Juliet; why did you do 


it ?” 

He bent down over her and took hold of both 
her hands, and the lids dropped over her con- 
scious eyes, that could not look up to meet his. 

“TI will know; why did you do it? child, tell 
me ;” and there was a tremor of unspoken pas- 
sion in‘ his voice. “Tell me, darling—why did 
you 9”? 

“‘ Ah, good-morning, good people!’ He dropped 
Juliet’s hands as if they burned him, and they 
both started apart guiltily as Mrs. Blair, all radi- 
ant in gray cashmere and pink silk, with a white 
Shetland shawl becomingly draped over her 
shoulders, sailed into the room. 

“ Good-morning, Colonel; now where can that 
black and gold fan of mine be? Ernestine is as 
blind as a bat, and never can find any thing, and 
I know I must have left it here last night. Juli- 
et love, is it not on that table near you ?—no? 
then where can it be? Ah, here is that silly Er- 
nestine !”’ and enter that damsel demurely carry- 
ing the fan. 

“Here is the fan, madame; I have found him 
on your table of toilette under the sachet.” 

How both these consummate actresses man- 
aged to keep their countenances to each other 
during this playing out of their little parts was 
cevtainly almost miraculous. 





CHAPTER VII. 
MR. BRUCE’S LETTER. 


“You will let me sit here and write a letter, 
won’t you, Colonel Fleming ?” said Mrs. Blair, 
when Juliet, on her inopportune entrance, had 
effected a hasty retreat. 

Of course Colonel Fleming was delighted to 
have Mrs. Blair’s company. From his using it so 
much the room had come to be looked upon as 
essentially his. 

The lady sat down, dipped her pen in the ink, 
and began to write. Now and then she glanced 
at her companion, who, with a perfectly impassive 
face, sat apparently absorbed in the Saturday Re- 
view, 

It was not a very long letter, but the composi- 
tion of it seemed to afford her a good deal of 
trouble, for she laid down her pen and pondered 
several times. 

“You must be very urgent,” she wrote, “ for I 
fear Juliet is inclined to be headstrong, and to 
throw herself away in an entirely new and most 
undeserving quarter ; it would be a dreadful mis- 
take—and with such a property. The responsi- 
bility rests almost entirely on yourself.” And 
then she signed her name and put up the letter 
in a faint-scented gray-tinted envelope, which she 
sealed and addressed to “ Josiah Bruce, Esq., 199 
Austin Friars, City,” with an underlined Private 
in large letters in the left-hand corner. 

It was astonishing how affectionately devoted 
Mrs. Blair was to her step-daughter all that day. 
She hardly let her out of her sight. She was un- 
tiring in her efforts to amuse and entertain her ; 
she offered to wind her wools, to play her accom- 
paniments, to go out driving with her, and even 
to help her with her visits in the village. 

Juliet was in such a strange, exalted state of 
mind that she was scarcely conscious of these 
unwonted attentions ; but when the evening came, 
she found that she had not spoken a single word 
to her guardian since the morning. 

When they went up stairs to bed, Mrs. Blair 
did a most unusual thing: she followed Juliet 
into her bedroom. 

“Juliet love, I have something to say to you; 
I fear something you won’t like—something dis- 
agreeable.” 

“ One seldom does like disagreeable things, my 
dear Mrs. Blair. What is it that you are going 
to tell me ?” 

“ Well, dear, it is about yourself. You don’t 
generally like my advice, even when it is best 
meant, I know; but still—” 

“T am afraid I am not very amenable to advice,” 
said the girl, with a momentary softening toward 
the woman whose falseness she always instinct- 
ively fathomed with the clear-sightedness of a 
perfectly candid and sincere nature. “ You know 
I have had my own way so much; but I shall 
really be glad to listen to any advice you can give 
me.” 

“ Well, love, it is about Colonel Fleming and 
yourself.” 

“ What do you mean ?” In an instant she was 
like a creature at bay, turning on her step-moth- 
er with flashing eyes. 

“Don’t get angry, Juliet; but do you think it 
is quite wise or prudent to sit so much alone in 
the library with Colonel Fleming in the morning ? 
Of course you and I know what nonsense such a 








thing must be; but people are so stupid, and it 
gives rise to talk.” 

“People! what people? and who talks ?” 

“Why, things are said in the house—in tho 
servants’ hall.” 

“How dare they!” cried Juliet, frantically. 

“Yes, of course, love, it is most impertinent; 
but, you see, servants notice things just like any 
one else,” said Mrs. Blair, deprecatingly. 

“ And how can you lower yourself to listen to 
tittle-tattle from the servants’ hall, Mrs. Blair ?” 

“ Hush, hush, my dear; don’t scold at me. I 
never listen, never. As I always tell Ernestine, 
‘Don’t bring things to me.’” 

“T hate that Ernestine !” broke in the girl, pas- 
sionately. 

“Ernestine is a very valuable servant, and I. 
don’t intend to part with her,” said Mrs. Blair, 
with a touch of temper, which, however, was in- 
stantly suppressed; “but, my love, that is not 
the point. As I was saying, they will talk; and 
isn’t it a pity to give occasion for such talk? Of 
course, you and I know how absurd it is—quite 
ridiculous, in fact; a man such years older than 
yourself, so grave and serious, and your guardian 
too, Something almost improper in the idea, isn’t 
there ? and you half engaged to Cis Travers too.” 

“ Be good enough to leave Cis Travers’s name 
out of the question, Mrs. Blair,” said Juliet, by 
this time fairly stamping with fury. “I consider 
myself quite incapable of doing any thing that is 
unseemly or unfitting to my position in this house, 
and I shall certainly not alter my conduct for any 
impertinent remarks which may be made upon it 
by your maid,” 

“Well, dearest, don’t be so angry about it. I 
am sure I only meant to give you a motherly hint, 
and you must not bear me a grudge for it, will 
you, darling ?” 

“Thank you; I dare say you thought it was 
your duty,” said Juliet, coldly; at which Mrs. 
Blair declared that she was a sweet, dear, warm- 
hearted, generous-souled darling, flung her arms 
round her, and kissed her almost with rapture, 
Juliet submitting to the operation with a very 
bad grace. 

But afterward the shot told, as Mrs. Blair, who 
understood her victim, probably knew that it 
would. For Juliet breakfasted in her own room 
the next morning, and then, it being a bright, fine 
day, went straight out to the home farm-and the 
village, and to call on the clergyman’s wife, and 
did not come in till the luncheon bell was ringing. 
er she entered she met Colonel Fleming in the 
hall. 

“Why, where have you been hiding yourself 
all the morning ?” he said, as he went forward to 
greet her. 

“T have been out; I had to go into the village 
and to the farm.” 

“You mustn’t do that again. I can’t spare 
you; I have wanted you all the morning,” he 
said, with a ring in his voice that sent a thrill of 
delight to her heart. 

And then Mrs. Blair came sailing down upon 
them from above, and-they all three went in to 
luncheon. 

Juliet decided that she would not punish her- 
self so foolishly another day; she would go into 
the library as usual the next morning. 

But the next morning, fate, in the shape of a 
letter in a blue envelope that lay by Colonel Flem- 
ing’s plate at breakfast-time, intervened. 

The letter ran thus: 


“Dear Srr,—I very much wish you would run 
up to town fora fewdays. To begin with, I should 
like you to meet Davidson about the sale of those 
small Dorsetshire farms, as we could settle it all 
so much better in a personal interview with him, 
I also much wish to have some talk with you 
about another matter that is most seriously on 
my conscience, namely, the Travers alliance. I 
have had a visit from young Mr. Travers himself, 
who has been good enough to honor me with his 
confidence, and I have also received a letter from 
his father on the same subject, and I think that 
you and I, my dear Sir, shall be wanting in our 
duty to Miss Blair, and in our due regard for the 
maintenance of her very fine property, if we do 
not do our utmost to carry out her late father’s 
wishes on this most important point. I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, Jostan Bruce.” 


Colonel Fleming read this letter over twice 
most carefully, and then laid it down by the side 
of his plate and went on with his breakfast in 
absolute silence. 

“Can I have the dog-cart to take me to the 
station this morning to meet the 12.30 train, Ju- 
liet ?” he asked, after some minutes. 

“Certainly ; but why?” 

“T find I must go up to town to-day.” 

* “Then I will drive you to the station in my 
pony-carriage; that will be much pleasanter, 
don’t you think so?” 

“No doubt, fair hostess; but I fear it is not 
possible, as I must take my portmanteau.” 

“Your portmanteau! Why, I thought you 
meant for the day! For how long are you go- 
ing ?” said Juliet, laying down her knife and fork. 

“T must be away a few days, perhaps a week,” 
he answered, not looking at her, and speaking 
rather rapidly. 

“A week!” she repeated, with a dull dismay 
in her voice. 

“Yes; I have a good many things I ought to 
begin to see to. Time slips away so rapidly, and 
my leave will not last forever; and now Mr. Bruce 
writes that he wants me to see about—about the 
Dorsetshire farms you have settled to sell. Yes, 
I think it will take me about a week. If you 
will kindly excuse me, I will go and see after put- 
ting up my things.” He spoke rather nervously, 


and rose to leave the room. 

“ Oh, let Higgs see to all that,” said Juliet, im- 
patiently. 

“Thanks; i will go and speak to him;” and 
he went. 

Juliet sat still in a sort of stupor. 


A week! 
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what an endless blank of days it seemed! what 
a sudden break in her fool’s paradise! What 
could take him away from her like that for a 
whole week, with so much that was unspoken be- 
tween them, and that last question that he had 
asked her still unanswered ? 

Almost before she had realized that he was 
oing, she heard the sound of the wheels of the 
og-cart driving up to the door,and she met the 

footman carrying down his hat-box and portman- 
teau, and he himself in stiff London clothes and 
a tall hat, following the man down stairs. 

“ Must you really be off ?” 

Poor child! A far less accurate observer of 
human character than was Hugh Fleming could 
hardly have failed to trace the despondency in 
her face and voice as she spoke. 

“T must really, I am afraid; unless I want to 
lose my train,” he answered, smiling; “but I 
shall come back, Juliet, certainly in a week, per- 
haps sooner; I shall come back.” 

“You are sure?” she asked, almost entreat- 
ingly; and he answered, very gravely, 

“Yes, in any case I shall come back.” 

And then he jumped into the dog-cart, gather- 
ed up the reins, lifted his hat to her, and drove 
off, while she stood leaning against the open 
doorway watching till he was out of sight. A 
tall, graceful figure, clad in soft brown velvet, 
with large wistful dark eyes that seemed almost 
as if they might be full of tears as they looked 
after him. 

Did he think, I wonder, as he looked back at 
her, of that other girl in her white dress who 
had so stood under a honeysuckle archway on a 
midsummer’s evening twenty years ago? 

Not much, I fancy. 

How desolate and dull the house seemed to 
Juliet as she turned back into it again after he 
was gone! She wandered about aimlessly, not 
knowing what to do with herself. At last she 
went into the library, where every thing remind- 
ed her of him. 

His books, some of his papers, and his writing 
things lay scattered on the table where he was 
accustomed to sit; she fingered them lovingly 
one after the other, and then began to put them 
together, smoothing out the papers and putting 
them in order with a touch that was lingering 
and reverent, as if they had been relics. 

Presently she caught sight of the portfolio of 
his drawings leaning up against the wall. She 
sat down on the floor in front of it, and began 
turning over the sketches eagerly until she found 
again the little crayon head she had first so ruth- 
lessly torn and then so laboriously mended. Lean- 
ing her head on her hand and holding it out be- 
fore her, Juliet Blair gazed long and intently 
at it. 

Poor, pale, sweet face! now that she knew its 
story, how full of touching meaning were the blue 
eyes and the little timid mouth ! 

Poor little bride, dead on her wedding morn- 
ing! was ever story so pitiful, so heart-rending 
as hers! 

And yet her living rival, with her rich warm 
coloring and glorious eyes, with twice her beauty 
and ten times her talent, sat staring at the faint 
pale face with all the passion of unreasoning 
jealousy raging at her heart. 

This was the girl who had possessed his first, 
his best, affections, who was his ideal, his religion, 
in woman, who had won from him that intense 
devotion of his early manhood which can never 
in any man be exactly reproduced again. 

Was she unfortunate? was she poor? Nay, 
rather, most fortunate, most blessed, most rich 
Annie Chalmers, to have known how to win his 
whole heart, to have possessed the first love of 
such a man as Hugh Fleming, even if with her 
life she had paid the forfeit of such intense, such 
unspeakable joy ! 

For what was left to her—to Juliet Blair? 
Nothing but the wreck of a heart that had scarce- 
ly even now recovered that early shock ; the frag- 
ments of a life that was broken up and spoiled; 
the tangled thread that might never possibly be 
entirely made straight again. And was she sure 
even of this? Alas! no. 

I do not think that, from what you have seen 
of my Juliet, you will misunderstand her when I 
tell you that there was little pity, little compas- 
sion in her heart toward that poor dead girl, 
whose story nevertheless had affected her in the 
telling, but only a great envy and a great bitter- 
ness of soul. 

Meanwhile Colonel Hugh Fleming was leaning 
back in a first-class smoking carriage of the Great 
Western Railway with a cigar in his mouth, go- 
ing through a course of the most unpleasant self- 
examinations. 

Was he a blackguard? he asked himself, angri- 
ly; had he no sense of honor left, that he must 
go and stay in a girl’s house as her guardian, and 
then try to steal her heart as a lover? 

She with all her money, and he with nothing 
save his Indian appointment! What had he 
been doing? what had he been thinking about ? 
Over what precipice had his selfishness well-nigh 
hurried him when Mr. Bruce’s timely reminder 
had recalled him suddenly to his senses? Good 
heavens ! was this honor? was this conscientious- 
ness? was this fulfilling the responsibility her 
father had delegated to him? What opprobrious 
names would there not be rightly cast at him by 
every body belonging to her, were he to do this 
meah, base deed, and take advantage of his posi- 
tion with her to gain possession of her wealth ! 

Ah! but the child was learning to love him! 
Could he not read it in those dark eyes that could 
hardly meet his, in her burning cheeks and trem- 
bling lips, and, still more, in all the little flashes 
of temper and jealousy that betrayed her secret 
to him a hundred times a day? Only learning 
as yet, he trusted. She would unlearn the lesson 
soon enough if he showed her how; her pride, 
her spirit, would carry her through it. Alas! 
why was she not poor like himself? why was she 
clogged with all these riches? Oh, God! but it 





was hard to have such happiness once more with- 
in his reach, and this time to have to push it 
away from him with his own hands! 

When he got to town he put himself into a 
hansom and went straight down to Austin Friars, 

Mr. Bruce was in, and delighted to see him. 

He plunged at once into all the advantages of 
the “alliance,” as he would call it. It would be 
the making of the property; just what was al- 
ways wanted to render it the finest and most 
valuable in the county. The families had al- 
ways been friendly, and her father had set his 
heart on it; he had at least a dozen letters from 
old Mr. Blair by him now on this subject; he 
would show them to Colonel Fleming if he liked. 

Colonel Fleming would waive that; he was 
quite ready to take Mr. Bruce’s word for it. But 
what, might he ask—what did Mr. Bruce imagine 
that Ae could do in the matter ? 

“Why, urge it upon her, my dear Sir; urge it 
upon her.” 

“T—what can I say? 
son—” 

“Not a bit of it, Colonel; not a bit of it. She 
doesn’t mind me more than an old woman. Now 
she has the greatest respect and reverence for 
you, I know very well; and affection too, I think.” 

“Yes, yes, very likely,” interrupted Hugh, hur- 
riedly ; “still, I can not see that any thing I can 
say will make any difference to her.” 

“You have great influence with her; I am sure 
you have. And besides, you are the person to 
speak ; it will come with authority from you. It 
is clearly your duty, Colonel Fleming, if you will 
excuse my saying so.” 

“Of course, of course, Bruce. Say no more 
about it; but Miss Blair is not docile.” 

“Not at all, Sir; not at all. And that reminds 
me. Do you know of any low attachment she is 
likely to have formed lately?” asks Mr. Bruce, 
quite unconscious that the “ undesirable person” 
alluded to in Mrs. Blair’s letter, which, by-the-way, 
he carefully kept dark, was no other than Colonel 
Fleming himself. 

“ Low attachment!” repeated that gentleman, 
in amazement; “certainly not. I never heard of 
such a thing, and should think it quite impossi- 
ble. What can you have heard ?” 

“ Ah, well, I certainly did not think much of it 
myself, but rumors are always getting about, and 
will as long as she is unmarried. The girl should 
have a husband ; nothing will really be right on 
the place till she is married.” 

“ Still,” objected the Colonel, “I do not see that 
you can force her into marrying against her will.” 

“ Certainly not; but young women, my dear Sir, 
as you and I know well, are very easy to influence. 
A few judicious words about duty and responsi- 
bility and so forth, and they come round as nicely 
as possible; they only want management.” 

Colonel Fleming had his own views on the sub- 
ject of whether young women were manageable 
or not, but he did not think it necessary to impart 
them to worthy little Mr. Bruce. 

“T do not think,” he said, as he rose to go, 
“that you will find that Miss Blair is a lady who 


Surely you are the per- 


will do violence to her feelings from any such 


motives.” 

“ Violence—no, indeed, Colonel ; I did not think 
of any violence in the matter. Young Mr. Trav- 
ers has been with me, and from what he told me 
of their last interview, I should be inclined to 
think— Well, perhaps it might be a breach of 
confidence ; but still, as you are her guardian—” 

“Tell me by all means, Mr. Bruce,” said Col- 
onel Fleming, eagerly; “what had she said to 
him ?” 

“Well, she had certainly given him a slight re- 
pulse ; but Mr. Cecil Travers did not strike me as 
a hopeless lover at all. He seemed assured that 
with time and your assistance—in fact, my dear 
Sir, as I said before, I believe the cause only 
wants a few judicious words from yourself to be 
won ;” and Mr. Bruce rubbed his hands together 
and smiled at his visitor in the most satisfied and 
delighted manner. 

Colonel Fleming gravely assured him that he 
would endeavor to do his duty to Miss Blair in this 
as in every other respect, and then took his leave. 

He wandered westward in the lowest possible 
spirits; he dropped in at his tailor’s and his bank- 
er’s on the way, which did not take him very long, 
and then sauntered into the East India Club and 
ordered himself a solitary dinner. A few old 
friends nodded to him as he went in. One asked 
him when he was going back to India, and he an- 
swered, with a sort of half 1, a8 soon as pos- 
sible. On which Major-General Chutney—whose 
wife had come home hoping to cut a splash, which 
she found herself unable to do in a remote semi- 
detached stucco villa at Notting Hill, and conse- 
quently led her lord along a path that was any 
thing but bordered with roses—answered that he 
was quite right; he only wished he could get back 
there ; “the old country is a mistake, Fleming, de- 
pend upon it, quite a mistake.” 

And Hugh echoed his words gloomily, “ Yes, 
a mistake altogether. How is your wife ?” 

“Thanks, Mrs. Chutney is well, poorthing. Per- 
haps,” added the General, insinuatingly—“ per- 
haps—ahem, as you are in town, you might look 
in upon her. It would gratify her very much to 
see an old friend: here is my card.” 

Hugh took the card and promised to call on 
the lady if he had time, wondering vaguely as he 
did so in what possible way it could gratify her, 
while his friend departed with many internal 
chuckles at the stroke of policy he had achieved. 

“Very clever that of me about the calling,” he 
said to himself, rubbing his hands gleefully to- 
gether; “she'll like that, I know. Shouldn’t won- 
der if it kept her in a good temper for a week— 
shouldn’t wonder a bit.” 

For Hugh Fleming happened to have a first 
cousin who was a lord; a lord whose name was 
frequently to be seen in the Morning Post in con- 
nection with other much greater names than his 
own. And although this was a fact to which my 
hero himself seldom gave a thought, and which it 





may be said that he had almost forgotten, seeing 
that his cousin had never done any thing for him, 
nor ever given him any thing beyond occasional- 
ly his lordly hand to be shaken, and once, many 
years ago, a day’s covert shooting in his pre- 
serves, still, the fact of his cousinship remained, 
and Major-General Chutney well knew that his 
better half was not at all oblivious of it. To be 
able to say in familiar converse with the ladies 
of her acquaintance, “ Colonel Fleming called on 
me to-day; such a dear fellow! an old friend of 
the General’s and a first cousin of Lord So-and- 
so, you know, my dear, whose name I dare say 
you have often seen in the papers in attendance 
on His Royal Highness,” would certainly be very 
gratifying indeed to the soul of Mrs. Major-Gen- 
eral Chutney. 

Left alone at the club, Hugh Fleming ate his 
dinner in moody silence, and wondered what on 
earth he should do with himself in town during 
the week he had said he should be away. 

Truth to say, he had named that time for his 
absence because he had thought it good both for 
himself and for her that he should be away as 
long as possible, and not at all because of the 
amount that he had to do. 

In fact he had hardly any thing to do. He 
was to go again the next day to see Mr. Bruce 
about the Dorsetshire farms. He had already vis- 
ited his banker and his tailor; it was hardly pos- 
sible that he should go more than once again to 
see these gentlemen. He went to call next day 
on his only London relatives, an uncle and aunt 
living in Cavendish Square, from whom he had 
not even any expectations, and who were almost 
more surprised than pleased at his visit; and he 
did actually, with a view to killing time, go and 
call on Mrs. Chutney, in which amusement he 
succeeded in expending the whole of one after- 
noon, as that good lady, with true Indian hospi- 
tality, insisted on having up a refreshment tray, 
although it was but three o’clock in the day, and 
forced him into the consumption, much against 
his will, of a large slice of seed-cake and a glass 
of very bad sherry. Finally, he had his hair cut, 
and wandered up and down Bond Street and Pall 
Mall aimlessly and miserably for the whole of one 
day; and then he could stand it no longer. Two 
days short of the week he had promised to be 
away he paid his hotel bill, packed up his port- 
manteau, drove to the station, and took his place 
in the mid-day express, which would bring him 
down to Sotherne in time for dinner, with an in- 
sane and perfectly unreasonable joy sadly unbe- 
fitting his mature years and the general serious- 
ness of his aspect. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





Long Double-breasted Sacque, 
Over-Skirt with Diagonal Front, and 
Walking Skirt. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on page 700. 
rPNHIS useful suit, for the model of which we are 

indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Wilson & 
Greig, comprises the favorite wrap of the season, 
viz., a double-breasted sacque, retaining the char- 
acteristic features of the English walking jacket, 
yet modernized in accordance with French taste 
by having greater length, and the straight French 
seams that make the garment fit smoothly over 
the skirts. The collar is also in shawl shape, 
without being notched as in the more masculine 
coat collar of English jackets. The sacque used 
as a model was made of black basket-woven cloth, 
simply finished by rows of stitching. Narrow 
braid for binding, or else wider wool braid in one 
or two parallel rows, is used for trimming when 
more ornament is required. Instead of facing 
the collar with gros grain or with the repped tur- 
quoise silk, as was formerly done, it is now made 
of the more durable cloth like the sacque. The 
pockets must be set quite far back to be stylish. 
The diagonal front over-skirt may be made of 
any woolen or silk goods the wearer chooses for 
her winter costume. It is simply a long round 
skirt, newly arranged with bias pleats across the 
front, and very low drapery behind. If the wea» 
er wishes to have it more dressy, long-looped 
bows of gros grain ribbon or of doubled silk 
may be added on each side. It is a matter of 
convenience whether the diagonal pleats descend 
from the right or the left side. The wearer can 
decide this, as the only object is to have them 
bias. Either fringe or knife-pleating may be used 
for the trimming. The walking skirt is short and 
round, and for service should be made quite short 
enough to escape the ground. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, OVER- 
SKIRT WITH DIAGONAL FRONT, AND WALK- 
ING SKIRT. 

Lone Dovsie-BREasteD Sacque.—This pattern 
is in seven pieces—front, back, side body, pocket, 
sleeve, cuff, and collar. The front is double-breast- 
ed. The back is adjusted to the figure by a side 
form and centre seam. Place the front on the edge 
of the goods, the back and side forms lengthwise, 
and the perforations at the waist line even on the 
thread of the goods. Place the lap of the side 
body on the back by meeting the perforations. 
Cut the collar on a bias edge of the goods, and 
join to the neck as notched. Face the front and 
collar, and turn over in the line of perforations. 
Place the pocket on the side even with the perfo- 
rations, and turn down by the notches. Cut the 
button-holes and sew on the buttons as perfora- 
ted. Place the cuff on the bottom of the sleeve 
as notched, and turn back to conceal the seam. 
Close the shoulder and under-arm seams by meet- 
ing the perforations. Join all other seams by 
the notches. The perforations in the sleeve show 
the size and form of the under part. Close the 
seams, placing the longest one to the notch in the 
back, and the short one at that in the front part 
of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you 
when sewing it in. One inch is allowed for the 





shoulder and under-arm seams, and a quarter of 
an inch for all others. A narrow binding finishes 
the edge of the garment. Be particular to place 
the pattern on the cloth with the nap turning 
down. ° 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, 2 yards. 

Over-Skirt wits Diaconat Front.—This pat- 
tern is in three pieces—front, back breadth, and 
pocket. The whole of the front and pocket is 
given. Cut the back with the long straight edge 
on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. Place 
the front lengthwise of the goods. Take up a 
dart on each side of the front as perforated. 
Make eight pleats on the right side and six on 
the left, according to the notches, all turning up- 
ward. Place three on each edge of the back 
breadth as notched, all turning upward, and join 
to the front by the two notches at the top. Form 
the box pleat in the back by meeting the notches. 
Make two side pleats with each side turning to- 
ward the back. Leave the opening on the left 
side, and join the skirt to a band the requisite 
size of the waist. Fold the goods diagonally, and 
cut the shape of the pocket given. Place the col- 
lar on the skirt, meeting the perforations. A tape 
eighteen inches long drapes the skirt at the back, 
one end being sewed on the belt, and the other 
at the single perforation. Tie back the front un- 
der the back breadth with four tapes, two on 
each side. One-quarter of an inch is allowed for 
seams. 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, 3 yards. 

Wa kine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, two side gores, and back breadth. Cut 
the front and back with the longest straight edge 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 
two pieces like the pattern given of the side gores. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 





See illustration on page 700. 

HIS suit is composed of ink blue damask wool, 

trimmed with the new embroidered galloon 
of silk foundation wrought with chenille. Its 
special feature is the new peplum basque with 
pointed sides, which has just been revived in 
Paris. This basque fits the waist and hips as 
smoothly as if moulded upon them, and its trim- 
ming is a diagonal scarf and border of galloon 
laid flat upon the corsage, that it may add noth- 
ing to the apparent size of the wearer. The 
sleeves have a half-flowing Oriental cuff added 
to the plain coat sleeve. The over-skirt has a 
wrinkled apron front, with a peplum point on one 
side, while the other is low and rounded. The 
lower skirt has two wide bands of galloon, but 
no flounces. The hat is a toque of silk, trimmed 
with lace and ostrich tips. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Cannrep Ornances.—Choose fine sweet oranges. Peel 
and quarter them. Make a sirup of one pound of sugar 
to a pint of water, and let it boil until it comes to the 
candying point. Dip the oranges into this candied 
sirup, and place them on a sieve to drain. Put this 
sieve over a large flat dish which will catch the drip- 
ping sirup, and let the oranges remain so in a warm 
place until the candied sirup upon them is dry and 
crystallized. Heap them up as tastefully and fanciful- 
ly as you choose upon a pretty glass or china dish, and 
they make an elegant addition to the dessert or supper 
table. 

Breap Caxrs.—A loaf of bread soaked in milk or 
milk and water overnight. In the morning stir in a 
tea-cupful of flour, two eggs beaten till light, a small 
piece of butter or lard, a tea-spoonful of soda, and a 
little salt. Mix very smooth, and drop from a spoon 
upon the griddle. 

Grrman Warries.—Half a pound of butter stirred 
to a cream, the yolks of five eggs mixed with half a 
pound of flour, half a pint of milk gradually stirred 
in, and lastly the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth and beaten into the butter. Very rich and de- 


licious. 
Orance Cream.—To one gallon and a quart of cream 
put twelve oranges and four lemons. Grate the peel 


from the oranges, and mix it with the sugar. Then 
squeeze the juice from the oranges, and pick out all 
the fine pulp. Squeeze and strain out also the juice 
from the lemons, and mix all together with the cream, 
making it very sweet. One pound and a half of sugar 
should be about the quantity required. 

For starntnG FLoors or HALLS AND COMMON PLaAcgs. 
—One peck of red oak bark, two pounds of common 
tobacco, with a little copperas. Boil the bark and to- 
bacco for some time. When done, take out the ingre- 
dierits, and stir in the copperas. Put it on with a 
painter's brush. When dry, mop over with weak lye. 
Wax, and rub while damp. 

For Partor Fioor.—One gallon of linseed-oil, one 
pound of Spanish brown, two pounds of Sienna pow- 
der, one ounce of litharge. Mix, and put over the fire. 
Let it come toa boil. Take it off, and stir in one pint 
of spirits of turpentine. Apply carefully with a paint- 
brush, taking especial pains not to discolor the wall 
where it joins the floor. The color produced is a rich 
dark brown, which can be made of a yet deeper hue 
by the admixture of a little lamp-black, stirred in un- 
til the desired shade is procured. 

Rvusxs.—Rusks require a longer time for rising than 
ordi ary rolls or biscuits. If you wish them for tea 
one vening, you must make all your preparations and 
begin them the day before. In cold weather, to make 
up two quarts and a half of flour, prepare early in the 
afternoon a sponge in this manner: mix into a paste 
with one pint of boiling water two table-spoonfuls of 
sugar, three of flour, and two large Irish potatoes, 
boiled and mashed smooth. At seven in the evening 
make up your dotigh with this sponge, adding three 
well-beaten eggs, three-:uarters of a pound of sugar, 
and half a pint of fresh milk. Set it away in a covered 
vessel, leaving plenty of room for it to swell. Next 
morning after breakfast work into the risen dough, 
which should not be stiff, a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter and lard mixed. Make into rolls or biscuits, and 
let the dough rise for the second time. Flavor with 
two grated nutmegs or half an ounce of pounded stick 
cinnamon. When very light, bake in a quick steady 
oven till of a pretty brown color; glaze with the yolk 
of an egg, and sprinkle lightly with powdered white 
sugar. 
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WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—{Sex Paar 699.] 
{Cut Paper Patterns of the Long Double-breasted Saeque, Over-Skirt with Diagonal Front, and Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Meagure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the entire Suit. Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.) 
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“ESTHER PREPARING TO GO 
BEFORE THE KING.” 


N this graceful picture the artist has happily 
succeeded in ‘portraying the mingled sorrow 
and humiliation that must have filled Esther’s 
heart at the time of her meeting with Ahasuerus. 
Because the haughty Vashti had refused to be- 
come a spectacle to him and his satraps when 
heated with wine, he had put her away, and pub- 
lished her disgrace in letters throughout his vast 
kingdom, as an example to other women who 
might be tempted to rebel against their drunken 
lords, and a royal command that every man should 
bear rule in his own house, We doubt not that 


“ESTHER PREPARING 


TO GO BEFORE 


THE KING.” 


[From tHe Picture py Francis Wysunp.] 


every woman sympathized with Vashti in her fall, 
however timorous she might have been in the ex- 
pression of her real feelings. Then, to crown 
his insult to womankind, this arrogant mon- 
arch caused all the fair young maidens through- 
out the land to be gathered together in his pal- 
ace, and after being kept there a year, that they 
might be purified from all stain of common 
earth by the dainty atmosphere of royalty, to 
be brought before him in turn, until he should 
deign to throw the handkerchief to the fairest of 
the fair, whom he should deem worthy to share 
his throne. Among them came the Jewish girl 
Esther, who had been torn from the home where 


_ she had been carefully trained by her kinsman, 


Mordecai, to swell the triumph of the sovereign 
of the Medes and Persians. Immured for a long 

t strange handmaidens and envious ri- 
vals, compelled to conceal her faith and to min- 
gle with the gentiles from whose contact she had 
always been guarded, debarred from all commu- 
nication with her kindred, and with a sad heart 
preying upon itself, without premonition of the 


brilliant future that fate had in store for her, | 


she must have been plunged in bitter despair, 
not unmixed with indignation. The possibility 
of royal favor, which cheered her companions, 
was to the pure Hebrew maiden a stain rather 
than an honor. She chafed in her gilded cage, 
from which there was no escape. Never more 





| could she hope to return to the home of her child 
| hood. Yet, amidst her grief, her gentle nature 
so wrought upon her keepers that she won their 
kindness, and was preferred to the best place 
among the royal captives. 
The artist has seized the critical moment when 
| her fate is upon her, and she is summoned to ap- 
pear before the king. Heedless of the costly 
robes that are heaped around her, she pauses in 
the task of lacing a rich sandal on her shapely 
foot, bowed down with shame and grief. Lit- 
| tle does she suspect how soon her mourning will 
| be turned into triumph, and that she is destined 
| to become the deliverer of her natioen, and be 
| held by them forever in grateful remembrance. 


| 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

D.—We can not inform you about any thing so un- 
certain as the movements of the government vessels. 

Anxirry.—Cock’'s Poultry Book, and Bement’s A mer- 
tcan Poulterer’s Companion, both published by Harper 
& Brothers, will give you valuable information con- 
cerning the raising of poultry. The first will be sent 
you by mail for 60 cents, the second for $2. 

L. M. 8.—We have no reason to suppose that George 
Eliot intends to write a sequel to Daniel Deronda, 
which, to our mind, is fully completed in the existing 
work.—Harpocrates is the god of silence. He is an 
Egyptian divinity, and is commonly represented lay- 
ing one finger on his lips. We do not know the origin 
of the device you mention. 

Miss J. M.—We do not answer such questions by 
mail. You will find the address in our advertising col- 
umne. 

Miss J. T.—We know nothing about the affairs of 
the honse you mention.—We send lists of our cut pa- 
per patterns by mail on receipt of postage. 

Bretsey.—You can obtain cut paper patterns of the 
Low-draped Polonaise with Demi-trained Skirt, pub- 
lished in the Bazar, Vol. IX., No. 41. The illustrations 
without patterns afford excellent models of styles, 
which you can copy or vary as you like. It is impos- 
sible to publish cut paper patterns of all our illustra- 
tions, although you will find patterns on the pattern 
sheet of most of the figure illustrations in the accom- 
panying numbers, 

Onz or Many.—Get ink blue or else prune cashmere 
for a polonaise to wear with your velvet skirt. Your 
suggestions about the mourning dresses are very good. 
Knife-pleatings, very narrow and fine, are more stylish- 
ly worn than ever. No one is too thin for polonaises, 
and, indeed, they will not make you look any more 
slender than the new basques and low-draped over- 
skirts. Get a cardinal red felt Balmoral, with two or 
three pleated ruffles at the bottom.—Why not be mar- 
ried in the parlor of the house where you board, as 
you are to have but a dozen guests? Of course you 
should write notes of thanks to the donors of your 
bridal gifts. 

Ape.r.—Get cream-colored Chambéry gauze, with 
damask figures or else stripes, for your over dress, and 
drape it with cardinal red flowers and ribbon bows, 
China crape is not transparent, and costs from $4 to 
10a yard ; the low-priced goods are the ordinary width 
of silk ; those more expensive are double fold. 

Mas. E.—Put a puff or else folds of silk up the outer 
seam of your sleeve to cover the torn part. 

Mas. W. H. 8.—Yonr silk is prune-color. The skirt 
is all right. Get cashmere or else damask wool of the 
same shade, and make a long polonaise to wear with 
it. Trim it with wide fringe, and with pipings, facings, 
and inner pleatings of cardinal red silk. This will be 
one of the most stylish combinations for winter cos- 
tumes. 

M. L.—Get navy blue or else myrtle green cashmere 
for your polonaise buttoned behind. Trim it with 
wide wool braid, either black or the color of the cash- 
mere, and pipe each edge with cardinal red. This will 
look well with your black silk skirt. 

8. T. C.—Use the Low-draped Polonaise pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 41, Vol. [X., for your black cush- 
mere suit. Your sample is drap d’été. 

Inrecior.—Do not trim your black alpaca with silk, 
bugies, or velvet, but with knife-pleatings and folds 
of the alpaca. Make it by the Low-draped Polonaise 
pattern ‘llustrated in Bazar No, 41, Vol. IX. Get silk 
of the same shade as your brown cashmere to combine 
with it. 

Frorenor.—Do not use a cord for shirring any thing, 
especially wash goods. Make ruffles twice as long as 
the space to be trimmed, if you intend to flute them. 

Mus. F. W. L.—Make a polonaise of the dark serge, 
with sleeves and lower skirt, as you now have them, of 
the lighter shade. 

Soruta.—Durk English water-proof made with a 
cape and sleeves is the present accepted cloak. A cut 
paper pattern of this cloak will be sent from this office 
on receipt of 25 cents, 

Mantua B.—Plain gros grain was preferred last win- 
ter for cloaks, but matelassé designs like that of your 
sample are found in the newest garments just received 
from Paris. 





THE CENTENNIAL AWARDS 
“FOOLISH BOMBAST.” 


THERE is positively no ground whatever for 
the ridiculous and contradictory claims put forth 
by some of the sewing-machine companies that 
their particular machines have received higher 
honors than others, The awards are all of the 
same grade, and no exhibit is pronounced best 
of its class. The judges’ reports, not yet pub- 
lished, will give the special merits of each exhibit. 
The Willcox & Gibbs new automatic machine has 
taken all the honors obtainable —{ Com. } 





HOW MANY PERSONS, 


Particularly those of sedentary habits, are con- 
stantly suffering from the effects of Indigestion 
and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on un- 
checked until they are prostrated by a fatal at- 
tack of bilious or typhoid fever. To all desiring 
a speedy cure for Indigestion and Biliousness we 
can recommend that sovereign remedy, ScHENCK's 
Manprake Pius. A trial will demonstrate the 
excellent. remedial qualities of this great medi- 
eine. Sold by all druggists.—{ Com. ] 





Saratoca Sprines in Wintre.—Reasons for going 
to Drs. Strong's Remedial Institute in Winter, with 
circular describing its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical 
Baths, etc., will be sent on application. Nervous, Lung, 
Female, and Chronic Diseases a specialty.—{Cum.) 











Coryvire Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
veuted Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Sap yement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterne of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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Tiffany & Co., Silversmiths 
and workers in the precious 
and other metals, have late- 
ly introduced the chromatic 
decoration of silver by inlay- 
ing with gold, copper, steel, 
and Niello enamel, a method 
of decoration as durable as 
the object itself. 

They have also a very large 
stock of plain silver-ware for 
daily household use, and the 
reduced price of silver makes 
the present a particularly 
favorable time for the pur- 
chase of such articles. 

TNION SQUARE. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, near 6th Ave. 
ONLY DEPOT. NEW YORK. 
er" CAUTION.—No connection with any other estab- 

lishment. The largest assortment of 


Human Hair Goods, 


at astonishingly reasonable prices. 

The greatest exhibition of all modern BEAU=- 
TIFYVING COSMETICS. Send for our new 
ILuusreatev Prios-List. 

Goods sent C. O. D., to all parts of the country, with 
privilege of examining. 


OVER 3000 LADIES 


Have tried Prof. Habrun’s new theory of a Cosmetic, 
and the universal verdict is, “it is splendid.” The 
reason it gives such universal satisfaction is that it 
is founded on common-sense, and, being simply an 
assistant of Nature, no lady can use it without being 
benefited and beautified. Ladies can obtain full par- 
ticulars by addressing Miss J. M. KOOLE, P.O. Box 
4130, New York City, enclosing return postage. 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 


Silver, China, and Glassware. Dinner, Tea, and 
Toilet Seta, Cooking Utensils, Tin, Iron, and Copper 
Ware. New, Elegant, and useful goods for your 
House and Table, at very attractive prices, at 


E. D. BASSFORD’S, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list free on application. 











ADJUSTABLE BUS0OM PAD. 





MAS of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape, 
wil: not break nor get out of order; gives pertect 
satisfaction in every respect; has strong medical en- 
dorsements; light, porous, res graceful. Mailed 
on receipt of fitty cents. Liberal terms to the trade 
F.W. SULLIVAN & CO. Show Rooms, 815 Broadway ; 
Factory, 61 Hudson St., New York. P.O. Box 2886. 
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G.GUNTHERS SOM}, 


(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR STOCK OF 


Ladies’ Fu 


ALSO, TO THEIR ASSORTMENT OF 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES 


Fur-Lined Garments. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
EVER OFFERED. 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 28d St.), NEW YORK. 

Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks, 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 

Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing. 
Druggists sellthem. A book giving full and explicit 
direction 


8 will be sent to any one by addressing the pro- 
Co. Burlington, vi 


1876 JONES 1840 














prietors, Wx:cs, Rionarpson, & 





DRESS GOODS. A FANCY GOODS. 
Surrs, Sacquzs. a? V Oo, MILLINERY. 
WOOLENS. oo 05 Urnorsrery. 
VELVETS. a Oo, CARPETS. 
SILKS. 0 O_ FURS. 
Oo 0 
a) Oo 
0 Oo 
Oo 0 
x x 








} 
Eighth Avenue 
AND 


| Eighth Avenue 
| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 











x x 
oO QO 
-,, JONES .- 
Oo. oO 
SHOES. Oo, CO Blankets. 
RIBBONS. 0, o° Douzsrice. 
GLOVES. : Oo. a8 FELT HATS. 
HOSIERY. Oo AO FURNITURE. 
LACES. \V Housefurnishing Goods. 


Great inducements in all depart- 
ments. All Orders will receive prompt 
attention. 


8th av., corner 19th st. JONES. 








21g inches in | harpens ceils beau’ 
Pi, 8 flest mre 2 —¢ 





SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
and discrimination, Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Hunrinevon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 





For Four Dollars. 
M. Benprox, 387 W. 








BR. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers. 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N. Y. 


LAD | ES By the use of our ** TENTS 9% 


can change or renew the color of 
and briiancy faded Silks, Me: 


their Di — to —— 
o8, Alpacas, Neck- 
ties, Ribbons, &c., impart to wash-goods, such as 
Muslins, Cambrics, Lawns, &c., new lovely shades, 
renew or change them at pleasure with little trouble, 
in a short space of time, at the cost of a few cents. 
Circular sent, with samples and particulars. 
KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Box 3139, P. O. 66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


SHOPPING | 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 
Mes. LETITIA C. BAKER, 242 Hast 28d St., New 
York, Send stamp for Circular, with reference, &c. 

i oe rn Thy fh! Ra 
$20 Rotary Knife-Plaiting Machine, 
Olmsted's Patent. Will fold and press 1000 yardsper day. 
Circulars free. L. H. OLMSTED, 81 Nassau St., N. Y. 


A Mmetcan Perforating MACHINES, 
A superior to the imported, at less than half the 
price. 








Circular and specimens of work, 10 cents. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 
R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S Oriental Cream, or Mag- 
ical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bond St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1 50 per bottle. 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. 
A. BERNARD, successor to L. Cenprier, No, 421 
Canal Street, New York. Send for Circulars, 








or solling the fingers. Supe 
sharpeners or penknives for Artists, Architects, Bookeepers, School 
Children, and everybody who use pencils. Sent by mail upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. — dozen to dealers or agents, $2, by 

E. G. SELCHOW & CO., 41 John St. N, Y. 


Suit of Clothes Free!!! 


The “Celebrities of the Day” Prize Statione: 
Package, besides belogne largest and very best offered, 
contains an Lmperial Photograph of the most eminent 
Sratresmen, Divines, Auruors, Actors or AorRresses, 
&c., and gives an Order on a Broadway clothier for a 





- Fashionable Suit of 4 ot end Gold Watch. 


Sample Package 25 cents, Five Packages $1, and Twelve 
Hey $e postage paid. Send for descriptive circular. 
8. K. FESSENDEN & CO., 306 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you, Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


PD EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER’S “Corontric For 
Tue Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey 8t., N. Y. 


) WAX FLOWER MATERIAL 











on this —- 
price post- 60 cts; et 50 wor 
of reatarial Box of material and instructions for making sev- 
eral fine vines of Leaves, post-paid. he 
ia 50 cts. 60 Gem Chromos, 50 cts. 
60 Embossed pictures, 60 cts. ; choice samples of either, 10 cts. 
) e sent free with every order. Agents wanted. 
J. L. PATTEN & ©O., 162 William Stroot, New York. 


“HOW TO 
MAKE LACE.” 


Instructions, Samples, and price-list, 25 cents. Lai 
importations of Honiton, Point, Purls, and Th 
Address Mur. Guenry, Young Ladies’ Journal Office, 
711 Broadway, or P. O, Box, 3527, N. Y.. Journal Fash- 
ions suppli “ 








FALL OPENING. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 


HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION 
THEIR WHOLE IMPORTATION 


SILKS, VELVETS, 


DRESS GOODS, 
French Costumes, 
Suits, Cloaks, and Mantles, 
Seal-Skin Saeques and Furs, 
India Shawls and Searfs, 
Foreign and Domestic Cloths, 
Laces, Embroideries, Fans, 
and Umbrellas, 
Ladies’ and Gent’s Hosiery, 
Gloves, and Underclothing, 
Linens, Flannels, and Blankets, 
Upholstery and Carpets. 


ALL THE ABOVE GOODS WERE PURCHASED 
PREVIOUS TO THE LATE ADVANCE IN PRICES, 
AND ARE NOW BEING OFFERED AT RETAIL, 


THIRTY PER CENT. LESS 


Than their present wholesale 


MARKET VALUE. 








Samples sent gratuitously to all parts of the country on 
application, thus enabling out-of-town parties to make 
their purchases as advantageously as residents of New 
York City. Goods forwarded by express or mail to 
any part of the United States. 








Soft Elastic Kid, Perfect Shape, Elegant Fall Shades, 
sewed with Lock-stitch. 

Every Glove WARRANTED; that is, we send a 
new pair in exchange for every pair that rip or tear 
when first tried on the hand. 

SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


2-BUTTON, $125. 4-BUTTON, $1 60. 
8-BUTTON, $140. 6-BUTTON, $1 90. 


EHRICH & CO,, 


287 & 289 8th Ave., New York City. 


Publishers of ERICH’S “ Fashion Quarterly.” 


C, & J, G. GILCHRIST, 


859 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Children’s Lace and Velvet Caps. Novelties 
in fine Worsted Goods and Embroideries. 


Ladies’ Spanish Arched Instep Boot. 


Gives the foot an —— 
ant a ‘ance ; 

oe PP: gave a Send 
forCircular showing cuts 
giving rules for self- 
measurement, and prices. 
Cork Sole Waiking-Boots 
aepecialty. Ladies’ 

French get 



















Cork Sole Walking Bort. all sizes. 
Box 5864, P.0., New York. JOHN H. HAPGOOD. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments, Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, a who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Zee, See Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address PPCTAMES MoCALL & ©0., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper’s Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 

50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
IVY Decorating bo, 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ILL, CATALOGUE of articles for A GENTS 


free. Boston Novetty Co., Mass, 











For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
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CARPETS. 
AT SeMari&t 


Are EXHIBITING in THEIR RETAIL CAR- 
PET DEPARTMENT LARGE and COM- 
PLETE LINES OF CARPETINGS in CHOICE 
AND DESIRABLE STYLES, AT THE 
FOLLOWING 


Popular Prices, 
Best Three-Ply, $1 15 per yd., up. 
Ingrains, 55¢. per yd., up. 

Venetians, $1 per yd., up. 
Oil-Cloths, 65¢. per yd., up. 
Boulinikons, $1 15 per yd., up. 


Tapestry Brussels, 
OF the BEST ENGLISH and DOMESTIC MANU- 
FACTURE, at $1 OO per yard, up. 


Best Body Brussels, $1 25 ayd.,up. 

Crossley Best Velvets, $2 a yd.,up. 

Royal Wiltons, 82 50 a yd., up. 
French “Moquettes, 


REMARKABLE for THEIR BEAUTY OF DESIGN 
AND COLORING, at $2 75 per yard, up. 


English, Seoteh, and 
French Axminsters, 
At $2 25 per yd., up. 


The ATTENTION of LADIES and GENTLEMEN 
of TASTE and CONNOISSEURS in the LINE of 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs 


IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED to a STOCK 
UNPARALLELED in its features of UTILITY and 
BEAUTY, and at PRICES, it WILL BE NOTICED, 
from 


25 to 40 Per Cent. 


LESS THAN LAST YEAR, BEING 


Lower than ever 
before offered. 


BUYERS SHOULD NOT FAIL to IMPROVE 
THIS ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY. 


Broadway AlhAve, ath & Oth Sts, 


THE 


Parisial Flower Company, 


IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all the 


Latest Novelties 
IN RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FANCY & OS- 
TRICH FEATHERS and FEATHER TRIM- 
MINGS, BRIDAL SETS and VEILS, 
FLORAL GARNITURES for 
WEDDING & EVEN’G 
COSTUMES, 
* Arranged to order.” 
Vases and Baskets filled with beautttnl tropical 
Leaf Plants, “‘a specialty.” 
Exhibition at the Centennial Fair, Agricultural Hall. 
To the Trade and Institutions a Discount. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 


28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
Bids Rug pvr Curry, Paris. 


iS EW DEPARTURE. men 

















to travel and sell our (id and eg eee FACTURES. 
To dealers: no peddling = PE ONTH, Hotel and 
Traveling Expenses paid. Apply ty yo or in 


2 
to8. A. GRANT & CO., 2, 4,6 &8 Home St., Crvcmwwartt, O. 

















SMITH’S PAT. PERFORATED 


BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS. 
Greatest Protection to Chest and Lungs ever offered. 
Prevents Colds and Cures Rheumatism. Recommend- 
ed by all first-class Physicians. 
D.C. HALL & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
683 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





E Rulley & Sod 


Grand & Allen Sts., N. Y., 


HAVE OPENED, THROUGHOUT THEIR 


FIFTY-NINE DEPARTMENTS, 


NEW STOCK OF 


Fall and Winter Goods, 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION SOLICITED TO 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


2000 PIECES BLACK AND COLORED SILK 
VELVETS. 

BLACK SILK VELVETS, $1 25, $1 35, $1 40, $1 50, 
$1 60, $1 75. 

COLORED SILK VELVETS—CARDINAL, NAVY- 
BLUE, SEAL-BROWN, $1 50 per yard. 

BLACK VELVETEENS, 40c., 50c., 60c., 75c., up. 

COLORED VELVETEENS, 65c., 75c. 


Plain and Fancy Silks, 


TWILLED SILKS, new Fall shades, 90c. per yard. 

DIAGONAL SILKS, all colors, 90c. per yard. 

GRO DE SUEZ, 90c. per yard. 

FANCY PATTERN SILKS, $1 25 per yard. 

BLACK TURQUOISE, 45c., 50c., 60c., 75c., 90¢., Up. 
OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS: 

Coque and Peacock Plumes. 

BANDEAU, TORBANS, Coronets, &c. 


HATS AND BONNETS, 


a CLOTH HATS (all shapes and colors), 25c. 


aie ENGLISH WOOL FELT HATS, 85c., 
45c., 50c. 

REAL FRENCH FELTS (extra quality), every 
shape and color, 65c., 75c., 85c., and 95c. 

BEST FRENCH FELT HATS, with real Otter 
Brim, Bottle Greens, Navy Blues, Blacks, Browns, 
Pearls, Creams, &c., $1 35, $1 50, $1 75, $2 00, up. 


Special Fall & Winter Novelties 


PARIS TRIMMED BONNETS AND 
ROUND HATS. 


t#™” Also, new designs from our own manufacture. 


GENTS’ HATS. 


SILK DRESS HATS (fall and Winter block), $3 00, 
$4 00, and $5 00. 

STIFF and SOFT-BRIM FELT HATS, 75c., 85c., 
$1 00, $1 25, $1 50, up. 

BOYS’ SOFT FELT HATS, 25c., 35c., 50c., T5c., 
$1 00, up. (Much below hatters’ prices.) 

YOUTH’S STYLISH STIFF and SOFT FELT 
HATS, T5c., 85c., $1 00, $1 25, up. 





CHILDREN’S VELVET, SILK, & MERINO NOR- 
MANDY CAPS and BONNUKITS, new shades and col- 
ors, 50c., 63¢., TSc., $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, up. 





LADIES, CHILDREN'S, & MISSES’ UNDER- 
tA M . 

LADIES’ TROUSSEAUX, INF ANTS’ COMPLETE 
WARDROBE. 





CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT 
ON APPLICATION, 


t®” All Orders promptly attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 GRAND S®., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen St. 








Grand Street cross-town line of cars passes the 
door, and connects with every car and stage route 
going north and south. Six minutes’ ride from the 
corner of Broadway. 


RICHARD MEARES’ 


GRAND EXHIBITION FOR 


FALL AND WINTER. 


Costumes, Cloaks, and Trimmed Bonnets, 
MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY. 











ELEGANT AND STYLISH NOVELTIES IN 


Trimmed Round Hats and Bonnets, 
all unique and original in designs. 
FINEST FRENCH FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 
PLUMES, AND BANDS. 

VELVETS in all the new shades. 

Very fine quality COLORED BONNET VELVET, in 
all Yo dark fashionable shades, $2 50 and $2 75 per y ard, 

arb assortment of LADIES’ READY-MADE 
cos UMES and OVER-DRESSES, in Plain and Bro- 
caded Velvet and Silk, both imported and of our own 
manufacture. 

Copies of those exhibited at our opening, and which 
were the admiration of the thousands who visited us 
during the past week. 

RICH and STYLISH SILK oe — the new- 
est designs, $65, $69, $75, $88, $95, and $106 
Be TIFUL SILK- TRIMMED DRESSES, $25, $29, 


CLOAKS, DOLMANS, WRAPS, &c. 


A large assortment i in Cloth, Camel’ s Hair, and Cash- 


meres 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A visit of inspection respectfully solicited. 


RICHARD MEARES, Cor. 6th Ave. and 19th St. 





OPENING OF FALL & WINTER DRESS GOODS. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Have now open the finest selection of 


English and French Fabrics, 


Containing many new and novel effects introduced 
this season, consisting of 
SILK, SILK AND WOOL DAMASSE, MATELASSE, 


ADES, EMBOSSED, PLAIN COLORED, & 
BLACK VELVETS. 


BLACK, FANCY, & PLAIN-COLORED 


SILKS, 
ALL WOOL, SILK WOOL, AND’CAMEL'S-HAIR 
DRESS GOODs, 


ADAPTED for STREET and HOUSE WEAR. 
The Leading Styles of 


RICH LACES, 


IN GREAT VARIETY 


EMBROID 


OF PARIS AND HAMBURG MANUFACTURE. 


HANDKERCHIEFS., 


Embroidered, Initialed, Hemstitched, Colored Border- 
ed, Plain and Fancy Silk, &c., of every description. 


MOURNING GOODS. 


A ig and choice selection suitable for Light and 
Deep Mourning, Collars and Cuffs, Sets, Veils, Ruch- 


ings, &c. 
THE FINEST STOCK OF 


’ n ‘ . 
India Camel’s-Hair Shawls 
in the market, and at Prices far below those offered in 
many years. 
CAO LAIBD PAISLEY, PERSIAN, and ALL WOOL 
PLAID & 8’ rRIPED SHAW LS. 


Prema s Furni Depart- 





Geots 
ment complete in every requisite for day and even- | 


ing toilet. 


oms, Collars and Cuffs, ready made and to order. 
GLOVES, Kid, “ Gants de Suede,” Dogskin, Cas- 
tor, and Fabrics of every description. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


e best manufacture. 
FRENCH, awoLien AND AMERICAN 


RAIN & SUN UMBRELLAS 
CLOTHS, 


Suitings, Overcoatings, Cloakings, Waterproofs, &e. 
The finest stock to be found in the City. 
HOUSEHOLD and FAMILY LINENS, DAMASK 
CLOTHS and NAPKINS, TOWELS, TOWELLINGS, 


WHITE GOODS, &e.. &e. 


ARCTIC AND EIDER DOWN QUILTS, 


BLANKETS AND FLANNELS, 


SPREADS ANI AND COMFORTABLES. 
_ BROADWAY, Corner © 19th | Street. 


Fall Opening! Latest Novelties! 
Extraordinary Low Prices. 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS,, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y., 


Are now offering their latest importations at extreme- 
ly low prices, in Ladies’ Suits, Cloaks, Dress Fabrics, 
Silks, Millinery, Notions, Hosiery, Gloves, Flowers, 
Feathers,Gents’ Furnishing, and Housekeeping Goods, 


Black and Colored Silks. 


The best value ever offered in this City. Fully 380 
per cent. leas than ever before, 

100 Pieces “‘ Guinet ” Satin Face, only $1 30. 

50 Pieces “ Bonnet” Gro de France, $2 25. 

100 Pieces from —— in all the New Fall Shades, 
$1 50; worth $2 00. 

50 Pieces Sublime Quality of the best Imported, $2 50; 
worth $3 25. 

Black ‘Cashmere, 60c., T0c., oa 

Lupin’s Extra Superior, T5C.y 

Black Alpacas, Black ‘Pamive C Cit Black Henrietta 
Cloth, in endless variety and low prices. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Damasse Poplin, 45c.; worth 60c. 

5-4 Empress Cloth, 30c.; worth 50c. 

7-4 French Cashmere in the New Shades, London 
Smoke, Dark Green, Navy Blue, Brown, only 95c. ; 
formerly $1 37. 

500 Pieces of Elegant Dress Materials, 25c., 35c., 48>. ; 


great bargains. 
SUITS. 


Cashmere and Silk Suits, only $25 00; formerly $45 00. 

Richly Trimmed Suits, $13 00 to $24 00, copied from 
our best Imported Styles. 

Cloaks all in the latest styles, from $8 00 to $125. 


Millinery Department. 


Ladies can order any article in this line, and for price; 
— and quality are unsurpassed by any House in 
this City. 

Laces of all kinds on the late forced sales in Europe, 
50 per cent. Reductien. 

Hosiery for Ladies and Children, at extraordinary low 
prices. 

Goods sent C.0.D. Samples free. 
ranted as represented, 


RODGERS & ORR BROTHERS. 

Cc RETONNE WORK._ Russia Emb’y, Roman 

Emb'y, Graphic Emb’y, &c. Send 3-ct. stamp for 

descriptive circular and trade price-list of new fancy 

work to! BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 

B55 877 A Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


All goods war- 














Tag 


Ladies and Misses’ Suits 


COSTUMES, OVERDRESSES, WAISTS, and every 
article of the wardrobe, from the latest 
Parisian designs, and in the new- 
est seasonable fabrics, 

ALSO, 

LADIES’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR 
of the best materials and the most recherche 
styles, in great variety. 

Onur stock of the above goods are confessed to be the 
largest and finest in the City, and will well repay a visit. 


Real India Camel s-Halr shawls 


IN NEW DESIGNS and COLORINGS, OFFERED AT 
$50, $55, $65, $75, $85, $95, AND $100, 
PRICES LOWER THAN EVER OFFERED BE- 
FORE IN THIS CITY. 

A CAREFUL EXAMINATION OF THIS WELL- 
SELECTED STOCK IS INVITED. 

ALSO, 

STRIPED INDIA AND DECCA SHAWLS, 


EXTREMELY CHEAP. 





‘Choice Novelties in Woolen Shwals, 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS CAULED TO 


| OUR LARGE STOCK OF FANCY WOOL sHAWLS, 
DRESS SHIRTS, Plain and Embroidered Bos- | 


EMBRACING THE REVERSIBLE VELVET PILE, 


| HIMALAYA, SCOTCH PLAID, &e., WHICH ARE 








OFFERED FROM $3 TO $13. 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


LADIES IN SEARCH OF DRESSES FOR FALL 
AND WINTER WILL FIND IT TO THEIR IN- 
TEREST TO INSPECT OUR SPLENDID STOCK 
BEFORE PURCHASING. 

tz PRICES NOT ADVANCED ABOVE LAST 
YEAR. 


Popular Dress Goods 


AT GREAT ATTRACTIONS, 
A full line of MIXED and PLAID SUITINGS, at 
12e. 
Misses’ WINCEY SUITINGS, in great variety, at 





l5e. 

SHEPHERD CHECKS, at 15.5 20.5 25Coe 
and 30c. 

3-4 MANCHESTER CASHMERES, cloth colors, 


5e. 

4-4 BELGIUM POPLINS, Fall and Winter shades, 
30c. and 40¢e, 

A full line EMPRESS CLOTHS, all leading shades, 
44e, to 75e. 

A full line of rich fancy striped and plaid SUIT- 
INGS, at 45e., 50c., and 60c, 

All-wool CASHMERES, in every shade and width. 





SAMPLES OF GOODS SENT FREE ON APPLI- 
CATION TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

ORDERS FOR GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION CAREFULLY FILLED WITHOUT CHARGE, 


| AND GOODS PACKED AND FORWARDED TO 


ANY DESTINATION. 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
Grand and Christie Streets, N.Y. 





] oO S 95 aday sure made by ‘Agents se lling 
b A * 
= our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
neues & Chromo C ards. 125 samples, 


worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1530. 


“A qT Male or Female. No ‘capital. 
S60 AD W EEK We give Steady work that 
will bring you $240 a month at home, day or evening. 
INVEN TORS’ UNION, 173 Greenwich St., New York. 


Visiting Cards, with your name finely 
p inted, sent for 25c. We have 100 styles. 
Ageute Ww. pamted. ® samples sent for 
stamp. A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Bulbs, Fall Price-List and 
Trees, Plants. Buib Catalogue Gratis, Ad- 
dress F. kc PHCENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Mi 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 


Stylish, good fitting, durable, and moderate in price. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
T. T. CONNER, 311 Sixth AVENUE, 
Between 18th and 19th Streets. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGH 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Hanren's Magazine, Hanrrer’s Weexry,and Haregn’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Wrrkry, or 
Bazan will be xupplied gratia for ever Club of Fivu 
Sunsouniners at $4 00 each, in one reyittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 





Tums FOR Anventierno IN H arrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harprr’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each ineerti on. 











Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50. 
Or ty = =r on rece ipt = $2 80. 


TING MAGHINES, $2.50. (Sssese8 


MAIRS ‘& KELLOGG, Troy, N. ¥. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. [OctoBER 28, 1876. 





















































ONE OF OUR TRAMPS. AN UNFATHOMABLE MYSTERY. 
“Ah, yes, mum, I’ve got Seven Small Children at A PRIVATE VIEW OF THE SEVEN SMALL CHILDREN. Fonp Moruer. “I wonder why Zeb’lon Sprote don’t come and see us as often as he used to. I’m sure 
home as hasn’t had bite nor sup for three days.” he was always puffeckly welcome, and Sary Jane used to sing and play ter him hours together.’’ 
FACETLE. The refined style, so as not to shock people’s nerves, A country subscriber says that while operating a PREVENTION BETTER THAN Cyan Gestaaine says he 
was invented by the boudoir journalist, / dolphus de | reaping-machine the other day, one of his cows got in | once prevented a severe case of hydrophobia by a 
A tany advising another about dress writes: “Be | Créme. He thus writes of a recent event: “A Mis- | front of it, and he soon had beef @ la mowed. zetting on a high fence and waiting there till the dog 
sure and be as tight as possible. To be well dressed, | souri man has, we regret to record, coaxed a boy to ——_— had gone away. : 
= must have your skirts tied closely together at the | take sulphuric acid, and a crowd, we rejoice to pro- A Chicago livery-man secures the patronage of lovers | 
ack, just under the bend of the knee. Your corsage | mulgate, coaxed the man to play pendulum from the | by having the seats of his vehicles made rather small A certain Detroiter would feel like kicking any one 
must be so tight as to fit like the skin, and the sleeves | branch of a shady tree.” : for two persons, who hinted that his mind was not always keenly inter- 
also must look as if moulded to the arm. ested in his business. And yet, the other 
You must be done up so tight all overas . * noon, when he locked his donk to go to 








not to be able to stoop or sit down, or 


; ' | y Y ga Z4 |Z Fz, || dinner, he dropped his key on the floor 
raise your arms to tie your veil, or even to Zr a } a ‘ , Yj / 2% ; 
3% 
fal 


without noticing the loss, put on his hat 
and gloves, and was rea a to go out 
when he called to the office boy and 
asked : 

“Joe, have you seen my desk key 
around ?” 

Joe hadn’t. They hunted around for 
two or three minutes without finding it, 
and then the gentleman said, 

* That's just one of my tricks. I’ve gone 
and locked that key up in the desk.’ 


put on your hat.” 








| 
oS | 
A young lady at Niagara was heard to a 
exclaim, ‘What an elegant trimming 
that rainbow would make for a white 
lace over dress !” 
pa ee 

“T take my text dis morning,” said a 
colored preacher, “‘from dat pertion ob 
de Scriptures whar de Posto] Paul pints 
his pistol to de Feesions.” 

ensievenianlstiedinestite 

A professor was expostulating with a 
student for his idleness, when the latter 
said, “It's of no use; I was cut out fora 
loafer.” 

* Well,” declared the professor, survey- 
ing the student critically, “‘ whoever cut 
you out, understood bis business.” 

—_—_——@~ ——— 

















——>_——_ 

A new social philosopher says the art 
of flirting is in its infancy. It will be a 
sad day when the thing is grown up. 

——— 





What is the difference between horse- 
racing and going to church 7?—One makes 
men bet, the other makes them better. 





a ee 
MAKING EYES. 

So many things a girl can make, 

I can not fathom why 
So few can turn us out a cake, 

Or make an apple-pie. 
Excuses they can. make, galore, 

Fair bouquets, wreaths, and ties; 
But they delight in something more, 

And that is “making eyes.’ 


A girl can make a man a fool— 
history for that— 
Can make a dress by Fashion's rule, 
Or trim a dainty hat. 
But oft—from gaping crowds apart— 
I've pondered with surprise 
On this: her rarest, dearest art, 
ou know, is “‘ making eyes.” 


A woman makes the moments fly— 


Parrine Extraorpivary.—A villager 
has excited great indignation by gratify- 
ing his fondness for patting dogs on the 
head. He uses a heavy steel poker to 
pat them with. 

—— 

Oftentimes a woman ransacks the 
whole house for a pin, and, not being 
able to find one, drops into a chair with 
disgust, and is immediately rewarded for 
the search. 


—_+>-—- 


” $y said-a returned mission- 
ary, at an anniversary meeting, “let us 
avoid sectarian bitterness. The inhab- 
itants of Hindostan, where I have been 
laboring for many years, have a proverb 
that, though you bathe a dog’s tail in 
oil and bind it in splints, yet you can She makes the cash fly too; 

not get the crook ont of it. Now a For husbands say she makes them buy 
man's sectarian bias is simply the crook Whatever comes in view. 


in the dog’s tail, which caa not be eradi- EARLY MATRIMONIAL STAGE. LATER MATRIMONIAL STAGE. But this I know, O Modern Belle !— 









































cated ; and I hold that every one should ; : j It is no vain surmise— 
be allowed to wag his own peculiarity iu WAKING THE Basy TO HEAR IT LAUGH. “I wish to goodness, Mary, you would take that child up stairs, The art in which you most excel 
peace,” or put it to sleep, or—something.” Is that of “‘ making eyes.” 
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TON VERSUS HYGIENE. THE CEN—X—IAL. 
Buiancne (to Ethel, both just returned from their summering). “Why, how thin you look !” . . ae tet 
Erne. “ Of course, my dear: four toilettes a day, and the Sie lon times a Gosh, are not fattening. Lapy (in chair, languishingly, to. propeller). “ And of what nativity may you be? 
Besides, one doesn’t wish to come back to society looking like a dairy-maid.” PROPELLER. “ Oirish. 








